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Veterans— Problem or Opportunity ? 


It IS A TRADITIONAL policy of the American people that men 
and women who have directly borne the risks of war should 
in some measure receive compensation for their extraordi- 
nary ‘services. In former wars, the demobilization of the 
armed forces and provision for the return of the veteran to 
civil society did not constitute an undertaking of the pro- 
portion which America will face as this greatest of wars 
ends. The present conflict has required vastly greater num- 
bers of persons for longer periods of time in the armed 
forces than have ever before been called upon for military 
service. Moreover, the civilian population of America has 
been mobilized to an extent unparalleled in earlier wars, 
reducing the sharp distinction which once could be drawn 
khetween the needs and problems of returning veterans and 
the “demobilized” civilian war workers. 


RECONVERSION PROBLEMS ARE INTERRELATED 


The problems which veterans face are accentuated be- 
cause they must be solved in a society which itself faces 
problems vastly greater than ever before. But the very 
magnitude of the problem of demobilization and _ read- 
justment is a challenge and an opportunity to a people who 
have met and know how to solve big problems. One thing 
which the experience of the American people has indelibly 
underscored is that major social and economic problems 
cannot be solved by unrelated piecemeal methods. This 
means that there must be over-all, general, related policies 
and plans in national, state, and local governments. It 
means that all major problems of demobilization, the prob- 
lems concerning veterans among them, must be solved in 
a manner which takes account of the total job of restoring 
the nation to peace. 

VETERANS PROBLEMS TREATED IN THIS ISSUE 

The American states and nation have already laid plans 
to insure that the individual problems which veterans face 
will be solved in accordance with individual needs and 
aptitudes. Leaders in veterans’ organizations, public officials, 
and citizens generally know that the day of easy answers 
to the problem of demobilization has long since passed. 
Bonuses, pensions, civil service preference, land coloniza- 
tion—the panaceas of other wars—will be of limited value 
in assisting the veteran of this war. There are, of course, 
certain specific ways in which veterans in particular can 
and should be helped, and Epwarp FE. Opom, Solicitor of 
the Veterans Administration, discusses them in this issue 
(see page 455). 

The possibilities and limitations of employment in the 
public service are developed (page 459) by Leonarp. D. 
Wuite. The opportunities and problems which veterans 
will encounter in business and industry are developed ( page 
462) by Sumner H. Siicuter, and Georce S. WenrRwein 
and WALTER A. ROoWLANDs describe the probabilities for 
veterans entering agriculture (page 466). Kelating to all 
of these avenues for civilian re-employment are the federal 
and state provisions for education and retraining which 
have been described briefly (page 469) by O. C. Car- 
MICHAEL, Chancellor of Vanderbilt University. 


LIMITATIONS OF PuBLIC EMPLOYMENT 


That the readjustment of the returning veteran jg jp. 
separable from the readjustment of the war economy as A 
whole is implicit in all of these articles. To consider the 
veteran without reference to the situation in which he wif 
find himself would involve the very serious danger of 
misguided action. Those persons who, with the best of 
intentions, promise government posts to service men, need 
to consider that there will be approximately four veterans 
for every local, state, and national civil service peacetime 
position. The proportion of ex-service men and women to 
the available government jobs will, of course, be vastly 
greater. Many veterans will find opportunities in the ciyj 
service, but in the re-employment of an estimated 14,9099. 
000 veterans the potentialities of normal government sery- 
ice are not considerable. 

FARMS FOR VETERANS? 

The “easy” solution of placing veterans on farms, re- 
gardless of their preparation for agriculture or for the na- 
ture of the land to be settled and the disposition of the prod- 
uce therefrom, has been popular after every war. Even 
now, settlement projects are being contemplated that are 
almost certain to end in disillusionment and distress, In 
certain areas the expansion of agricultural land may be 
justified, but extensive reclamation and colonization under- 
takings require careful, broad-view consideration if the 
mistakes and miscalculations of former post-war eras are 
to be avoided this time. 


No SUBSTITUTE FOR A HEALTHY ECONOMY 


There is no substitute in any plans or program for the 
reabsorption of veterans into civil society that can take 
the place of opportunity for full employment at good wages 
in an economic order where prices are reasonably stable 
and facilities for healthful, well-rounded living are avail 
able to all. This is the kind of environment in which there 
would be no occasion for a “veterans’ problem,” just as 
there would be no “farm problem” or “problem of the un- 
employed.” The achievement of this healthy economy would 
be the greatest benefit which any nation could confer upon 
its veterans, and one in which all elements in our popula- 
tion would share. 


THere Must Be No “VETERANS’ PRoBLEM” 


There will be many problems in the post-war era peculiar 
to veterans of the present war, and finding the right an- 
swers to these problems will afford the states great opportu- 
nities for service and for constructive leadership. But there 
must be no ‘veterans’ problem.” If the returning men and 
women are permitted to find their places in civil society 
with wise and disinterested assistance, and if substantially 
full employment can be maintained, there will be no “veter- 
ans’ problem.” America will welcome her returning service 
men and women as opportunities for new leadership, new 
strength, and new talent in her civil life. America will not 
make a national problem of her veterans when possessing 
the alternative choice of finding in them an unparalleled op- 
portunity for creating a better national life. 
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‘he future of our country will rest largely 


in the hands of the men and women now in 
our armed forces. They will be the dominat- 
ing force in civic affairs. We must give them 
the chance to complete their education, to be 
rehabilitated and retrained so that they may 
be employed in useful work. We must guide 
them and see that they assume their respon- 
sibilities as well as enjoy their privileges. 
They have become experts in war. It will be 
our fault if they do not become experts in 


peace. 
—LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


Governor of Massachusetts 
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Federal-State Co-operation 
in Relation to Veterans’ Affairs 


By Epwarp E. Opom 


Solicitor, Veterans Administration 


the more general one of post-war welfare, economic 

and social, the scope of veterans’ problems will in- 
deed be broad. Unquestionably the veterans themselves will 
have much to say about such matters. There will be at least 
16,000,000 of them, some 4,000,000 veterans of prior wars, 
and at least three times that many of the present war, and 
their views will carry weight for reasons other than that 
of mere numbers. Our present consideration, however, must 
be from a standpoint of known or reasonably predictable 
factors and, as a basis for the latter, I think you will be 
interested in knowing some facts with respect to what the 
federal government has by statute authorized with respect 
to the men and women who will return to peacetime pur- 
suits after the victory has been won. 

While all benefits for veterans as such are generally 
the responsibility of the Veterans Administration, two 
other federal agencies, namely, the U. S. Employment 
Service in the Manpower Commission and the Selective 
Service, have specific responsibilities in connection with 
persons in the military service. 

The Veterans Administration, which was created in 1930, 
is responsible for the administration of the following major 
benefits for veterans: pensions (sometimes called compen- 
sation) ; medical, hospital, and domiciliary care; insurance; 
education and training; guaranty of loans; and readjust- 
ment or unemployment allowances. 

The War Manpower Commission, in addition to its re- 
sponsibility in connection with the allocation of war labor, 
administers a nationwide employment service. A Veterans 
Placement Service is charged specifically with looking out 
for employment opportunities for veterans. The Selective 
Service System is responsible for seeing that the veteran 
is returned to the position which he left to enter the mili- 
tary service, if such position is still in existence and if the 
veteran is still qualified therefor and desires to return. 

Temporarily, pursuant to recommendations contained 
in the so-called Baruch-Hancock report, there has been 
created by executive order the Retraining and Re-employ- 
ment Administration for the purpose of correlating all these 
activities in so far as they pertain to veterans. The Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans Affairs, General Frank T. Hines, is 
also administrator of the Retraining and Re-employment 
Administration, and is likewise chairman of the Veterans 
Placement Board created by Title IV, Public Law 346, 
seventy-eighth Congress, the so-called “G.I. Bill of Rights,” 
for the purpose of establishing policies and directing the 
Veterans Placement Service in the United States Employ- 
ment Service. One of the very worth while accomplish- 
. ments of such administration in correlating efforts is the 
establishment of more than eight thousand information or 
service centers throughout the United States to which 
veterans may go for specific information as to their rights 
and for direction as to where and how they may apply to 
obtain any of them. 

Avoiding detailed analyses, the following paragraphs 


(CC ONSIDERED FROM the aspect of specific benefits or from 


summarize the nature of the various veterans’ benefits, 
the manner in which.they may be secured, and the con- 
templated plans for the future in connection therewith. 
Intentionally omitted are the allowances paid dependents 
by the Army or Navy while the person is in the military 
or naval service, as well as mustering-out payments. 


PENSIONS (COMPENSATION) 


Any veteran who has a service-connected disability and 
who has been honorably discharged may be entitled to a 
pension in amounts varying with the degree of disability, 
which may be rated anywhere from 10 per cent to total. 
The amounts payable range from $11.50 per month to 
$115.00, with specific additional amounts for the loss of 
one or more body members, ranging upward as high as 
$265.00 per month. In order to obtain such benefits, the 
veteran must file a claim with the Veterans Administration. 
This may be done at any one of more than fifty facilities 
maintained throughout the United States. He may secure 
assistance locally through the American Red Cross, the 
American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, or the 
Disabled American Veterans. Each veteran, at the time of 
discharge, will be given full information with respect to 
these and all other benefit rights and an opportunity to file 
a claim therefor coincidental with his discharge. The Veter- 
ans Administration officials, as well as representatives of 
the organizations mentioned, will be stationed at the dis- 
charge centers for such purposes. In addition, the veteran 
will be handed a booklet of information. 


HospitaL, MepicaL, AND DoMICILIARY CARE 


Hospitalization is a matter of absolute right for any 
veteran having a service-connected disability, and is avail- 
able to any veteran if he states under oath he is unable to 
secure necessary hospitalization through his own means. 
The Veterans Administration has more than ninety facili- 
ties for this purpose which, when present plans are com- 
pleted in the near future, will afford a total of 100,000 beds. 
The post-war plans contemplate that an additional 100,000 
beds will be secured from the Army and Navy, and that 
another 100,000 beds will be made available through addi- 
tional construction. Thus, by the year 1975, at least 300,- 
000 beds, according to present plans, will be available for 
veterans requiring hospitalization. In addition, veterans 
who are totally disabled or unable to work are entitled, 
under governing conditions, to domiciliary care similar to 
that afforded by the former national homes but now pro- 
vided generally in administration facilities combining hospi- 
tal functions and those of a domiciliary nature. For service- 
connected disabilities, out-patient treatment and prosthetic 
appliances are available and necessary training in the use 
of appliances, including Seeing Eye dogs, is authorized. 


INSURANCE 


The Veterans Administration is responsible for three 
insurance companies, one of them the largest in the world. 
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in World War I, war-risk insurance was provided for 
those in the military forces based upon two theories, first, 
that it would restore insurability lost by reason of entrance 
into military service during the war period; and second, it 
would render unnecessary a pension system. The latter 
theory proved wholly erroneous, but the theory of restored 
insurability at standard unweighted rates, based upon the 
American experience table of mortality, is also the basis 
for the insurance accorded persons in the service during 
the present war under the National Service Life Insurance 
Act, the government assuming the cost due to extra hazard 
of war, as well as all administrative expenses. What this 
means may be visualized by referring to the experience of 
World War I. The premiums on war-risk insurance, for 
example, amounted to some $454 million on insurance ap- 
proximating $42 billion on some 4,000,000 lives. The losses 
actually paid or established to date exceed $214 billion, 
or a net loss of more than $1% billion. 

Out of the war-risk insurance act grew the govern- 
ment (converted) insurance available to all those who 
served in World War I, until the enactment of the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Act on October 8, 1940, 
available to all persons in the military and naval service. 
This insurance is on a mutual basis and is self-sustaining 
except that the government assumes the cost of adminis- 
tration and the extra hazard of war. There are in existence 
over 600,000 policies, totaling approximately $2, billion 
insurance coverage. 

Under the National Service Life Insurance Act, there 
have been received a total of more than 16,000,000 ap- 
plications, some of them duplicates or more than one 
on an individual life, for insurance totaling more than 
$121 billion. Insurance claims under said act have been 
adjudicated and awarded in 71,000 cases involving over 
$500 million in benefits. This insurance, like the war-risk 
insurance, is on a term basis, but is convertible into the 
ordinary types of life insurance at standard rates, ie., 
ordinary life, twenty- and thirty-payment life. 

In addition, the Veterans Administration guarantees 
payment of premiums on commercial insurance policies 
while the insured is in the armed forces, if application is 
made pursuant to the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Educational benefits of two types, first, vocational train- 
ing or rehabilitation for persons whose service-incurred 
disability constitutes a handicap to returning to their pre- 
war or other occupations; and second, education or train- 
ing of any type selected by the veteran under the provisions 
of Title II of the so-called “G.I. Bill.” Training on the job 
and apprenticeship training has a very definite place in 
this program. As of July 31, 1944, some 3,590 were in 
training, one-third of whom were in job-training. 

During the war, when employment is plentiful, there is 
a marked reluctance to attend educational or training 
courses, not only because of good wages, but because of the 
patriotic desire to bend every effort to winning the war on 
the production lines as well as on the firing lines. For ex- 
ample, out of the more than 1,500,000 men and women 
who have been discharged from the Army and Navy since 
Pearl Harbor, applications indicated that not more than 
10,000 desired to attend educational or training institu- 
tions during the school year opening last September. 

After the war is terminated certainly, and probably after 
it shall have ended in its European phase, the demand for 
education or training will be much greater. It is estimated 
that by the year 1945 the enrollment in the various insti- 
tutions above high-school grade will have decreased by a 


total of some 2,000,000 students. This decrease has been 
most marked during the latter part of 1942 and the year 
1943 and 1944. Much of it was due to the Selective Train. 
ing and Service Act, but not a little to the employment Op- 
portunities and the need for war labor. Enrollment for 
1943-44 was less than 50 per cent of that which normally 
would be expected under population trends. Anyone who 
has served during the present war may, upon application 
have a refresher or retrainer course not to exceed one year 
in length, and anyone who, when he entered the service 
was not over twenty-five years of age or who, if ove 
that age, had his education or training interrupted, delayed 
or interfered with by service in the armed forces, may 
likewise receive one year of education or training in any 


course or institution which he may select which will ac. - 


cept him and, in addition, he may be eligible for education 
or training not to exceed a total of four years in all or the 
time he served in the military or naval forces after Septem- 
ber 16, 1940. 

Undoubtedly, many of those whose schooling or training 
was delayed by the war will apply for this benefit. The 
number will depend upon various factors, such as the 
availability of job opportunities, the age of the individyal 
veteran, and his own post-war plans. These boys and 
girls, when they return, will be mature men and women, 
schooled in the most intensive experience that can come 
to human beings, and the values upon which they will 
place emphasis will be those of mature-thinking persons, 
Unquestionably, among those particularly with initiative, in- 
tensive training over a foreshortened period will be de- 
sired. Unquestionably, too, the demands upon our educa- 
tional institutions over and above their normal enrollment 
in the post-war period will be great. The present law per- 
mits the Veterans Administration to establish fair and 
reasonable rates within certain limits to absorb this ad- 
ditional cost so that it will not have to be borne by the 
institutions themselves or by the states, many of which, 
through specific taxation or otherwise, pay a part of the 
educational cost of their own citizens. At the present 
time the Veterans Administration is conferring with lead- 
ing educators with a view to developing a formula which 
will insure that the federal government, pursuant to the 
intent of the law, will absorb this additional cost. It is 
assumed, of course, that the states will desire to continue 
to bear their share of the normal educational program, and 
that they will not desire to have duplicated the savings 
which have accumulated during the war years because of 
lessened enrollment in public institutions. This is a matter 
of considerable complexity and difficulty and can be solved 


‘only through co-operation of the heads of the institutions 


with the Veterans Administration. 


GUARANTY OF LOANS 

Title III of Public Law 346 authorizes the Veterans Ad- 
ministration to guarantee loans for eligible veterans not 
to exceed 50 per cent of any such loan, and in no event to 
an aggregate of more than $2,000 for any veteran. The 
loans may be for the purchase, construction, or repair of 
homes; for the purchase of farms or for equipment to be 
used by the veteran thereon; or for the purchase of any 
business, land, buildings, supplies, equipment, machinery, 
or tools to be used by the veteran in pursuing a gainful 
occupation. The loans may be made by persons, firms, asso- 
ciations, corporations, or governmental agencies—either 
federal or state. They must be practicable ; that is, they must 
be suitable to the veteran’s abilities and prospects, must be 
based upon normal rather than inflated values, and may 
bear interest not to exceed 4 per cent. They must be pay- 
able in full in not more than twenty years. If a principal 
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yan is made, guaranteed, or insured by a federal agency, an 
iditional loan, taking the place of the usually required 
jown-payment in cash, may be guaranteed by = Veterans 
\dministration in an amount not exceeding $2,000 or not 
gore than 20 per cent of the cost of the construction or 
“chase price. The interest on the portion guaranteed by 
f government is paid by the Veterans Administration for 


he first year. 
“This is an entirely new undertaking on the part of the 
veterans Administration, which has been laboring over- 
ime since the act was approved on June 22, 1944, to issue 
the necessary regulations to enable applications to be re- 
eived and processed, and also to enter into joint agree- 
nents contemplated by the act with certain federal agencies 
quipped to accept and process such applications. It is 
ontemplated that these services will be available in every 
ommunity either through the \ eterans Administration it- 
elf or through one ot the co-operating agencies. Doubt- 
ess, for farm properties, the services of the Department 
if Agriculture, and specifically of the Farm Security Ad- 
ginistration, will be available ; for homes, co-operative ar- 
angements with the National Housing Agency, including 
he Federal Housing Administration, will be evolved ; and 
jmilarly with the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
of business loans. Since some of these organizations, how- 
wer, have only temporary existence authorized, it is con- 
emplated that it will be necessary for the Veterans Admin- 
stration to service all loans after they are approved, and to 
he extent that other federal agencies are not equipped to 
ervice applications, the Veterans Administration may have 
» extend its own facilities to insure prompt service in 
ach state and community. It is contemplated that the neces- 
Jory forms will be placed in the hands of loan agencies, such 
s banks, building and loan associations, and other normal 
nding agencies, including individuals, so that the veteran 
fesiring a loan may file his application directly with the 
yrson or institution which will make the loan. Many state- 
hartered banking and other associations will be unable to 
uke advantage of the provisions of this title without some 
mendatory legislation with respect to the conditions under 
shich loans may be made by them. 


(UNEMPLOYMENT) ALLOWANCES 


Title V of Public Law 346 provides for readjustment 
x unemployment allowances for veterans of the present 
var for any week of unemployment which occurs during 
he twenty-four-month period following their discharge 
fom service or the termination of the war, whichever be 
he later. 

As is the case with respect to benefits of education and 
vans, there is an over-all time limitation from the end of 
he war. (With respect to education, the time limit is seven 
ears; as to the others, five years.) These unemployment 
llowances are available from September 4, 1944, and the 
wcessary regulations and agreements were issued and en- 
ered into prior to that date. 

As with respect to the benefits of education or loans, he 
must have served on or after September 16, 1940, and 
must have been honorably discharged from the service 
iter service of at least ninety days or, if less than that, 
cause of service-incurred disability. His total period of 
digibility for unemployment benefits is limited by his 
wriod of service after September 16, 1940; the veteran is 
tedited with eight weeks’ benefit eligibility for each of 
he first three months of service and with four weeks for 
ach additional month of service, the total eligibility not 
w exceed fifty-two weeks within the two-year period fol- 
owing separation from service or the end of the war, 
whichever be the later. Any eligible veteran who, within 


the time limit, is completely unemployed for a period of a 
week or, if partly employed, earned less than $23.00, may 
register with the nearest public employment office in his 
own state and may file application for the unemployment 
benefits with the state unemployment insurance agency, 
usually in the same building. 

While the public employment services are presently 
operated on a federal basis, undoubtedly they will be 
returned to the states within a reasonable period after 
the close of the war. In any event, legislation which would 
have continued such services on a federal basis for two 
years after the end of the war was recently defeated in 
the Congress. However, contracts have been made with 
the several state unemployment insurance agencies to accept 
claims for unemployment allowances under the act ad- 
ministered by the Veterans Administration and to process 
and pay such claims on a reimbursement basis. For per- 
sons formerly employed in the railway or allied services, 
such claims may be filed with the public employment offices 
designated by the Railroad Retirement Board under a con- 
tract or agreement entered into with that agency pursuant 
to law. 

This provision with respect to unemployment allow- 
ances contains a departure or experiment not heretofore 
envisaged in unemployment insurance systems in this coun- 
try. A somewhat similar provision is found in the statutes 
of our good neighbor to the north, the Dominion of Canada, 
with respect to allowances to those persons who would be 
unemployed but for the fact that they have entered self- 
employment in business, farming, or other bona fide enter- 
prises. Naturally, such persons are not available for em- 
ployment unless they give up their enterprises. It was 
contemplated that in the post-war period many persons, 
rather than enter or re-enter the ranks of labor, would have 
the desire and initiative to resume or originate businesses 
of their own. To the extent that this can be done success- 
fully, the ranks of the unemployed will be decreased, and 
it was the purpose to offer some help and inducement to 
qualified persons so to do. It is therefore provided in the 
act that during the time of establishing such business enter- 
prise, including agricultural, and before receipt of normal 
returns therefrom, the veteran may receive unemployment 
or readjustment allowances not to exceed the difference 
between the returns from the business enterprise and the 
sum of $100, calculated upon the preceding month’s busi- 
ness and, of course, within the eligibility and other limi- 
tations. 


DEATH PENSIONS 


For the widows, children, and dependent parents of 
those who do not return, or who die of service disabilities, 
liberal pensions, in addition to the insurance mentioned, 
are provided. The widow’s pension of $50.00 per month 
continues during her lifetime, unless she remarries. In 
the event her pension is discontinued, pension for the 
child or children will be increased. In any event, the child’s 
pension continues until it is eighteen years of age, unless it 
sooner marries, and beyond its eighteenth birthday if it 
continues in school, but not beyond its twenty-first birthday. 

Pension for a dependent parent or parents, in the amount 
of $45.00 for one and $25.00 each for two, is payable dur- 
ing dependency on the deceased veteran. 


FEDERAL-STATE CO-OPERATION AND FUTURE PLANNING 


There will be necessity for the closest co-operation be- 
tween federal and state officials in connection with educa- 
tion, training, and unemployment allowances. Some state 
legislation doubtless will be necessary with respect to loans 
to enable state-chartered institutions to participate in the 
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veterans’ loan program. The federal programs with respect but the most complete and harmonious desire on the pa 
to pensions, insurance, and medical and hospital care are of state representatives to work out that program to a fe 

largely self-contained and require a minimum of state par- cessful conclusion. It is hoped that similar CO-Operation 

ticipation. and understanding can be achieved with respect to the 

However, some states may be interested in hospitali- educational program and to a lesser extent whatever may 

zation of insane veterans in state institutions. This occurs be necessary with respect to the veterans’ loan program, — 


usually only where veterans’ facilities are not available, 


although in a few instances the insane veteran’s relatives EMPLOYMENT OF DISABLED VETERANS 


may prefer that he remain in a state institution near his In connection with the employment of disabled Veterans 
home. whether rehabilitated by training or not, there may be 
Under legislation enacted July 13, 1944, which was question of state legislation which would overcome some 
recommended by the Veterans Administration, it is possible natural reluctance of industrialists to employ handicap 
in such cases to pay, within the limit of the veteran’s pen- persons. Such experience has demonstrated that there is 
sion, the expenses of hospitalization in a state or private no increased liability under any insurance or workmen's | 
institution. This, however, is confined to cases where the compensation system by reason of employing such hang. | 
veteran has no dependents, and otherwise his pension or capped persons in so far as the incidence of accident js ( 
compensation would be reduced by virtue of being hospital- concerned—instead, the opposite is true. However, there} force 1 
ized at public expense. A few states cannot take advantage does remain the fact that in some states, at least, additiong hithert 
of this, because their institutions are unable to accept the liability occurs by reason of the fact that an injury whic) old lar 
payments. to a normal person would be only partially disabling may be, } young 
Other legislation which the Veterans Administration in the case of a handicapped person, totally and even per. § jecade. 
has recommended would make clear that the United States manently disabling. Some states have solved this problem apprehe 
<3 leaves to the states jurisdiction over probate and com- by providing that liability would attach only as to the § difficult 
mitment matters arising on federal reservations. The bill is injury actually incurred and nothing additional be paid by } doubte« 
pending in Congress. reason of the former injury or disability. Other states haye public : 


provided a so-called second-injury fund, which would be } jt will 


GUARDIANSHIP OF INCOMPETENT VETERANS liable for the additional liability caused by the combination } jn mak 


: In one aspect, namely, with reference to the guardian- of the first and second injuries. Some few states have no | the vet 
ship of insane or incompetent veterans and of minor or legislation on the subject, it is understood. we can 
‘ other incompetent beneficiaries, there has been in effect for Some consideration has been given in the Congress to | capitall 
: almost twenty years a very successful plan of co-operation the possibility of enactment of a federal statute which would Ata 
between state agencies—namely, the courts—and a federal make more desirable the employment of veterans with sery- probler 
agency—namely, the legal service of the Veterans Admin- ice-connected disabilities, but so far no ‘practicable or } severel 
istration. Between 70,000 and 80,000 cases have been the logical basis has been found upon which such legislation } ever. 1 
annual concern of the courts and the administration. ( Dur- might be based, and none is readily apparent. erously 
ing the period 1926-43, more than 230,000 such cases were Finally, 1 think I should emphasize the fact that, after ] Jives it 
handled by the courts and the Veterans Administration. ) all, these matters are palliatives rather than cures. Funda- § and the 
Practically every state in the union has enacted either the mentally, the interest of each returning serviceman or § The tr: 
Uniform Veterans Guardianship Act or similar legislation woman is to resume his or her place in a well-integrated, | the me 
f which recognizes the Veterans Administration as a party successful, American economy. However great his merit, receive 
i in interest in all such cases. On its part, the Veterans Ad- and it cannot be measured, the veteran will desire nota 4 yeterar 
ministration has established a service in each state whereby dole or a special benefit, but the right to work, to accom- | ment t 
: greater care can be exercised in the selection of guardians, plish, to do those things which every normal American } for the 
E and complete co-operation can be rendered the courts in ad- aspires to as of right. That will require planning and en- | receive 
ministering the affairs of our beneficiaries under guardian- deavor, taxing the greatest talents of government, both Fence fc 
ship, including proper investments, proper expenditures, and state and national, as well as of industry and labor, col- j and co 
safeguarding in every way the funds belonging to such lectively and individually. ans of 
beneficiaries. This has been an eminently successful pro- The issues are not uncontroversial, but certainly all } erous { 
me gram. I am sure that the courts welcome our participation, should be able to agree that whatever program or pro j loans f 
¥ and have long overcome any perhaps natural feeling that . grams are undertaken should be from the standpoint of a J erty, a 
, a federal agency might be attempting to usurp any preroga- sound national economy and for the purpose of creating ] ances, 
tives of the courts. In fact, commendation of the co-opera- wealth rather than disseminating it. Construction programs, | These 
tive program has been made by many state judges. lor public and private, should be as much on this sound funda- j succes: 
a example, Judge J. J. O’Connell, who presides over the mental basis as industrial programs, and there will be need, § armies 
4 largest probate court in the world, that for Cook County, I am sure, of calling upon the individual ingenuity, ability, | tion of 
Illinois, testified some years ago in a Congressional investi- and will to accomplish of every one of our millions of Amer- § older, 
gation that he wished some arrangement could be made by ican citizens. An American veteran, however much he may § ment, 
statute or otherwise whereby his court could be rendered be set apart in history as one having played a part in the § merit 
in all cases the same service that is afforded it in Veterans drama of human liberty extending from Concord and J and as 
Administration guardianship cases. The attitude of the Lexington through Rome, Berlin, and Tokyo will, I am hy E 
Veterans Administration is, and will be, one of co-opera- sure, desire to be thought of and considered as one of J°% ™ 
tion with the state agencies. | am sure the veterans’ those citizens entitled to do his part in accomplishing his This 
guardianship program has pointed the way to simplifying own future and the tremendous future of this country; and, | which 
and strengthening state probate systems generally, a field like every veteran who has personally experienced the full f- 
in which much remains to be done. meaning of war, he will demand—let us hope this time § *Origi 
The unemployment allowance system contemplated by the successfully—that the safety of this country be insured or 
recently enacted legislation cannot be successful without not alone by international agreements, but by a defensive | adapte 
complete co-operative arrangements between the Veterans machinery so great that no madmen, civilized or uncivil- | addres 
‘ Administration and state agencies. We have met nothing ized, will ever again dare to attack it. a 
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HE TIDE of veterans’ preference, which has been 

gradually receding since 1918, is rolling in again. Its 

dimensions are vastly greater than ever before. Its 
force may break down the established dikes which have 
hitherto channelled veterans into the public service. Some 
old landmarks may be obliterated and some promising 
young shoots may be uprooted in its sweep over the next 
decade. I suspect that most public personnel experts are 
apprehensive as they view the impending scene. That 
dificult and perplexing problems are before us cannot be 
doubted. It is, however, by no means certain that the 
public service needs to suffer. The greatest guarantee that 
it will not suffer lies in the ingenuity of personnel officers 
in making the most out of the rich human resources which 
the veterans collectively possess. My general theme is that 
we can continue to build up the public service if we can 
capitalize these resources. 

At any rate, the counsel of those who would solve the 
problem by repealing veterans’ preference laws or by 
i severely restricting them holds no practical promise what- 
ever. The settled tradition of this country is to deal gen- 
erously with those who have been required to risk their 
lives in defense of their country. This tradition is good, 
and there is not the slightest prospect of its abandonment. 
The tradition of aid to veterans, indeed, is much older than 
the merit system. The veterans of the Revolutionary War 
received land grants in token of their services. Disabled 
veterans of the Civil War received preference for appoint- 
ment to civil office; other Civil War veterans got pensions 
for themselves and their widows. Veterans of World War I 
received bonuses, favorable insurance policies, and prefer- 
ence for civil appointments from the federal government, 
and corresponding benefits from state governments. Veter- 
ans of World War II seem certain to secure new and gen- 
erous provisions for hospital care, claims for compensation, 
loans for the purchase of homes, farms, and business prop- 
erty, aid in finding jobs in industry, unemployment allow- 
ances, and aid in completing their interrupted education. 
These will supplement the benefits which in the past have 
successively been conferred upon the veterans of citizen 
armies by a grateful citizenship. I repeat that the tradi- 
tion of generous help for veterans is an ancient tradition, 
older, and I suspect more deeply anchored in public senti- 
ment, than the gradually strengthening tradition of the 
merit system. We should face the situation realistically, 
and as realists do what we can with it. 


An EsTIMATE OF THE SITUATION 


This comment brings me to an estimate of the situation 
which will face the public service when the war comes to 
*Originally presented as an address before the Central Regional 
Conference of the Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
| and Canada on April 26, 1944, in Chicago, this paper has been 
adapted for publication in State GoveRNMENT. Mr. White's 
address has been published in full by the Civil Service Assembly, 
and copies may be secured by writing to that organization at 
1313 East .Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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A Challenge and an Opportunity 
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an end. The estimate necessarily has a considerable margin 
of probable error and in any event has to rest on assump- 
tions which events may prove ill-founded. One of the prin- 
cipal assumptions is that the war will end, on all fronts, 
before the end of 1946. If it drags on longer, the number 
of veterans will be correspondingly greater, and also the 
pressure on the public service. Another assumption is that 
the proportion of veterans who will seek government jobs 
will be higher than in the years following World War I. 
This guess rests on the increased value attached to secur- 
ity, a consequence of the great depression, and the increased 
prestige value of the public service. Another assumption, 
and one of the most uncertain, is that on the whole the 
country will enjoy substantially full employment in the first 
decade of peace; if it does not, the pressure on government 
jobs will be much greater tnan I predict in the figures 
which follow. Conversely, an impressive industrial boom 
would relieve the pressure. 

Number of Veterans. The maximum authorized strength 
of all branches of the armed services is now set at 11,300,- 
000. This figure has been nearly reached. Up to January 1, 
1944, an estimated 750,000 had already been honorably 
discharged. The rate of discharge at present is about 
70,000 a month, or 850,000 a vear. In 1945 it is reasonable 
to suppose that the rate of discharge will rise to at least 
1,000,000. The figure will presumably not be less during 
1946. These figures total, as of the end of 1946, 14,900,000, 
in round figures 15,000,000. 


Military forces, full strength....................- . .11,300,000 
Honorably discharged to January 1, 1944............. 750,000 
Honorably discharged, 1,000,000 
Honorably discharged, 1946.......... 

14,900,000 


To these figures must be added an unknown number of 
wives of disabled veterans who cannot themselves qualify 
for civil employment, and the unmarried widows of de- 
ceased veterans, who are granted preference by the Starnes 
Bill. 

On the basis of past precedent, it would be necessary 
to add to these veterans the number honorably discharged 
from time to time from the peacetime military and naval 
establishments. Assuming either a short-term enlistment 
or compulsory military service for an Army and Navy 
much larger than before 1941, the numbers of eventual 
peacetime veterans would rapidly mount into the millions. 
The Starnes Bill establishes a new precedent, however, 
allowing veterans’ preference only to veterans who have 
served during any war or in any campaign for which a 
campaign badge has been authorized. The importance of 
this new policy is very great. It should be considered 
favorably by other jurisdictions, state and local. In any 
event, it points to the necessity of defining exactly who is 
a veteran. 

I do not, of course, mean to imply that all of these 
15,000,000 men and women will look for civil service 
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jobs, any more than all of the 3,000,000 veterans of \Vorld 
War I turned to the government for employment. Nor do 
I mean to suggest that the responsibility for re-employing 
veterans rests wholly on government; both in law and 
public policy it is shared by industry. | am merely asserting 
that there will be over 15,000,000 who will be entitled to 
veterans’ preference. 

Never before in the history of any country has such 
a mass of citizens been entitled to such a degree of prefer- 
ence for civil employment. The mass armies of Europe 
have, to be sure, provided millions of veterans, but the 
public service has not been used as a means of recognizing 
public gratitude and obligation to them on the American 
scale. 

A rough estimate of the impact of over 15,000,000 vet- 
erans on the American public service may be reached by 
noting relative proportions, 1918 and 1946. In 1918, about 
3,000,000 veterans had claims on a federal civil service of 
about 500,000. In 1946, 15,000,000 veterans will have claims 
on a federal civil service which | estimate at an irreducible 
minimum of 1,500,000. The available federal jobs will have 
increased about three times, the available veteran claimants 
about five times. Corresponding figures for states and cities 
are not readily obtainable, but in general we know that the 
state and municipal services have expanded much less than 
threefold in the last quarter-century and the disproportion 
between jobs and veteran claimants is consequently greater. 

Opportunities for Veterans. Let us now look in greater 
detail at the probable state of the government labor market 
in the early years of peace. It is necessary to consider the 
federal situation apart from the state and local. The total 
federal civil employment is now, in round figures, 2,800,000. 
I shall suppose that it will not depart widely from this fig- 
ure until the assumed close of the war in 1946. During 
these years, federal appointments will, consequently, be 
largely due to replacements. :, 

With the end of the war, I assume two years of liquida- 
tion and conversion, 1947 and 1948, the net result of which 
will be a marked decline in the total federal pay roll. The 
process of conversion will not then suddenly end, but the 
bulk of it may be over. Many war agencies will wholly dis- 
appear, others will be greatly modified, some new peace- 
time agencies will appear, and at some points there will be 
expansion. I estimate the process of liquidation and con- 
version will leave the federal service, in 1948, with a new 
minimum base of roughly 1,500,000. I expect this minimum 
to continue without much change for at least two more 
years, 1949 and 1950. 

Then will probably begin a gradual rise in federal em- 
ployment which will be steadily maintained, reflecting 
growth in the population and the gradual addition of new 
services. This expansion will not be great, in view of the 
pressure of the public debt upon public revenue. 

These estimates, therefore, visualize: (1) stable federal 
employment at about 2,800,000 until the end of the war; 
(2) a sharp two-year reduction to about 1,500,000; (3) a 
stable two-year interval at 1,500,000; (4) a gradual subse- 
quent peacetime expansion. These figures take no account 
of potential relief employment in any form; they represent 
merely the basic requirements of the federal administrative 
inachine. 

What does a federal service of this size mean in terms of 
jobs available year by year? Assuming a turn-over of 10 
per cent in a basic permanent staff of 1,500,000, we secure 
150,000 replacements a year which, added to the 50,000 new 
jobs in each of the two transitional years, 1947 and 1948, 
yield about 200,000 federal jobs available for veterans and 
others. In the two stable years which follow, 1949 and 
1950, I estimate again 150,000 jobs a year for replacement ; 
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this figure may be high. The number of new positions will 
be negligible. Thereafter, we may imagine a gradual th 
crease of annual federal employment opportunities, cone 
ing both replacements and new jobs, starting : 
turn-over base of 150,000 and rising slowly. 

| turn now to an estimate of the volume of peacetime 
employment in state and local governments. First, | €Xclude 
the public-school system which, excepting non-teaching per 
sonnel, until now has avoided any form of veteran ae 
erence. The flood is beginning to beat at these gates, how- 
ever, and the exclusion of something over 1,300,000 teach- 
ing and administrative positions from veterans’ preference 
in the schools may not be warranted. 

The Bureau of Census, in an estimate which they believe 
is accurate within 1 per cent, present the following figures 
for state and local government, excluding education ‘. 
January, 1941.' These figures have probably dropped slightly 
during the war years. , 


from an annual 


1,927,000 


What will be their probable trend in the early peacetime 
years? As soon as restrictions on the use of materials are 
lifted, the state services will expand substantially, The 
states as a group already have (as of March 15, 1944) re. 
serves of over $2.2 billion, which will be substantially in- 
creased in the next two years. To the extent these sums 
are not given to veterans as bonuses, they will be available 
for needed expansion, and for public works which will mean 
new jobs. Any guess at their number is nearly impossible, 
but the expansion, whatever it is, may well come in part 
while the federal government is liquidating and converting. 
Over the long run, the state and local governments will 
probably show a steady but slow increase in public employ- 
ment, held in check by the heavy pressure of federal 
taxation. 

Making the best rough estimate I can of jobs available in 
state and local services of the size indicated in the preceding 
table, I suggest the following figures. I reckon state and 
local government jobs first in terms of replacements ata 
10 per cent turn-over, or roughly 200,000 jobs a year. To 
these may be added an early expansion (say, for two years) 
of 50,000 a year for 1947 and 100,000 for 1948. Thereafter 
the rate will be less, say, 50,000 a year, and may prove to 
be substantially less than this. y 

‘These calculations may now be put in tabular form to 
show the estimated employment opportunities in govern- 
ment for veterans and others in 1947 and succeeding years, 
assuming that the war ends in 1946. 


Estimated Employment Opportunities in Government 
1947 and Subsequent Years 


Federal State and Local 
Year Total Replacements NewJobs Replacements NewJobs 
1947 450,000 50,000 50,000 200,000 50,000 
1948 500,000 150,000 50,000 200,000 100,00 
1949 420,000 150,000 220,000 50,000 
1950 420,000 150,000 eee 220,000 50,000 
1951 430,000 150,000 20,000 230,000 30,00 


In the first year of peace after World War I, 15,000 vet- 
erans were appointed in the federal service; in the second 
year 30,000; and in each of the subsequent three years 
about 18,000. Multiplying these figures by five (ie. the 
proportionate size of the new veterans’ group), we might 

‘Bureau of the Census, State and Local Government Quarterly 


Employment Survey, Vol. II, No. 1 (August, 1941), Public 
Employment in the United States: 1941, p. 3. 
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expect appointments of 75,000 veterans to the federal serv- 
ice in a hypothetical 1947, 150,000 in a hypothetical 1948, 
and 90,000 in the three subsequent years, taking no account 
of the improved standing of a government job. These sub- 
stantial figures, compared with the estimated opportunities 
for federal employment, still leave ample room for non- 
veteran employment, under generally favorable employment 
conditions in private industry. 


Poticy FouNDATIONS 


The reduction in federal employment, only partly balanced 
by expansion in states and localities, and the inescapable 
intergroup competition by veterans and others for govern- 
ment jobs in peacetime, are certain to create serious and 
at times insoluble problems. Every jurisdiction needs a 
considered and balanced policy to guide civil service agen- 
cies in handling the flood of cases which will descend upon 
them. The probability of getting a considered and balanced 
policy will rapidly diminish with the passage of time. Now 
ig the time for counsel and for decision. 

Need for an Established and Recognised Policy. The 
need for a settled policy is underlined by reflection upon 
the major classes of competitors for government jobs at 
the end of hostilities. These include, among others, veterans 
of World War I; veterans of World War II, over 15,000,- 
000 strong ;? war status employees, with experience but no 
present rights, numbering well over 1,000,000; old em- 
ployees transferred from former positions to war agencies 
with a right to restoration; war industry employees who 
will be thrown on the labor market by the millions in the 
process of liquidation and conversion to peacetime industry ; 
the boys and girls now aged from five to fifteen who could 
never acquire veterans’ status but who, after ten to twenty 
years, will be knocking at the gates and asking for their 
normal privilege of competing for public jobs. Among 
these, and other lesser groups, the struggle for priority will 
be intense, complex, and at times irrational. The need for 
a clear and settled policy, where it does not now exist, is 
imperative. 

Policy in this, as in other great issues, should be designed 
to give effect first of all to “the public interest,” not the 
special interest of any group. The public interest, includ- 
ing the interest of veterans, requires the maintenance of a 
competent, impartial, disciplined public service, adequate 
to perform effectively the various activities maintained by 
the government. Subject to this overriding consideration, 
public policy properly recognizes the rightful claims of vet- 
erans to facilitate their re-establishment in civil life, 
whether in private or public employment, and to public 
assistance where war has made readjustment difficult or 
impossible. But public policy also cannot overlook the right- 
ful claims of boys and girls now in school for the privilege, 
later, of competing for government jobs, and of serving the 
republic in the municipal, state, or national services. Many 
of these are, of course, the sons and daughters of veterans. 

An important example of advance planning and policy- 
making is reported from Detroit. The Civil Service Com- 
mission has appointed an advisory committee on veterans’ 
affairs to survey current and post-war problems of return- 
ing city employees and other veterans, as well as the city’s 
personnel policies and practices. Veterans’ organizations 
were invited to nominate as members of the committee city 


employees who are also veterans, thus ensuring a full ex- 


_ *The tide has already turned against veterans of World War I 
in favor of veterans of World War II. The First Regional Office 
of the United States Civil Service Commission in Boston made 
placements of 7,085 veterans in 1943, of whom 55 per cent were 
World War I. For the first two months of 1944, the proportion 
of World War IT veterans was 63 per cent. 


change of opinion and joint consideration of future policy. 
This precedent deserves to be followed in one form or an- 
other. 

A special phase of advance planning which is very con- 
crete and specific in its application concerns the placement 
of former employees who will return not only with veter- 
ans’ preference but with promises (in varying terms) of 
having their jobs back again. These promises are now 
due to be examined carefully to be sure that they can and 


will be kept. The case of war status civilian employees 


who later entered the armed forces in large numbers is a 
further particular example in this general category. 


Mayor Lines or Pustic Poricy 


I now enter upon a more controversial field in propos- 
ing some specific foundations on which sound public policy 
with respect to veterans’ preference can rest. There is now 
the widest difference of opinion, ranging from those who 
object as a matter of principle to any departure from the 
strict rule of merit as established by open competitive ex- 
aminations, on the one hand, to the advocates of complete 
veterans’ monopoly for all civil service jobs, at least for a 
period of time, on the other. No extreme position, in my 
judgment, is tenable; some reasonable middle ground must 
be found. The details will naturally differ from one juris- 
diction to another, but some guiding rules may be useful 
in all. To a few such general rules, and their application, I 
now turn. 

No Veterans’ Monopoly. It is undesirable to enact legis- 
lation or establish rules which require the appointment of 
veterans only, whether for a limited period of time or for 
a limited group of positions. This degree of preference in 
principle excludes all civilian competition and runs counter 
to deep-seated American convictions as to the nature and 
meaning of democracy. It is not necessary in order to 
ensure full opportunity for veterans to get government jobs ; 
it is potentially dangerous to veterans in the long run by 
exciting popular resentment. While the immediate threat 
to government agencies might not be serious, this type of 
monopoly would become progressively harmful. 

The Starnes Bill, now pending in Congress, includes a 
type of veterans’ monopoly. It enumerates four classes of 
employment (guard, elevator operator, messenger, and 
custodian) exclusively reserved for veterans and authorizes 
the President to add to the initial list. This provision is 
wrong in principle, would be difficult if not impossible to 
control in practice, and in the interests of everyone con- 
cerned should be abandoned. Few Congressmen could be 
expected to vote against subsequent amendments to extend 
the list to be monopolized by veterans, and on both sides 
of the House friends of veterans would be constantly 
tempted to offer such amendments. Congressmen should 
not invite this form of temptation. If some provision of this 
kind is not to be avoided, it should merely authorize the 
chief executive from time to time to place positions in, or 
take them from, such a list. 

Maintenance of Entrance Standards. The public interest 
requires the maintenance of existing minimum standards. 
The interest of veterans is entirely consistent with the 
maintenance of standards, since there are vastly more 
veterans than can ever be employed by all the governments 
in the country. Both the veterans’ interest and the public 
interest are better served by the employment of a qualified 
veteran than by the employment of one who is not; there 
will be an ample supply of the former. 

This is so obvious that it seems to me the time has 
come to reconsider the federal rule, and occasional cor- 
responding state and local rules, allowing veterans and dis- 

(Continued on page 469) 
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Fitting the Veteran into Industry 


By SUMNER H. SLICHTER 


Lamont University Professor, Harvard University 


HE SHIFT from war to peace will mean the net re- 

lease of 8,000,000 or more men and women from 

the armed services. Although releases are going on 
constantly, the demobilization will be concentrated in two 
periods—during about nine months after the defeat of Ger- 
many and a year after the defeat of Japan. It is possible, 
though not likely, that the two periods will overlap. The 
number who will be released after the defeat of Germany 
will depend upon conditions which cannot be foreseen. It 
may be 3,000,000. At the end of the war against Japan, 
7,000,000 more may be released. 

At the same time that men are being released from the 
armed services, about 2,000,000 will be released from civil- 
ian jobs in government and 5,000,000 from plants making 
combat munitions. Of the 13,000,000 additional men mak- 
ing war goods, perhaps half will be laid off at least tempo- 
rarily. Roughly one-third of these lay-offs are likely to 
come after the defeat of Germany and two-thirds after the 
defeat of Japan. Estimates of these proportions, however, 
should be revised frequently in the light of changing con- 
ditions. About 3,000,000 service men and women and in- 
dustrial workers are expected to leave the labor market 
at least temporarily after the war. The present prospect, 
however, is that 5,000,000 more service men, and a slightly 
greater number of civilian war workers, will be looking 
for jobs within a year or more after fighting against Japan 
ceases. 

It will do no good to attempt to prepare returning men 
for jobs which do not exist. On the other hand, if there are 
plenty of jobs, the task of helping men establish them- 
selves in industry will not, on the whole, be too difficult. 
Fortunately, the chances are excellent that plenty of jobs 
will be awaiting the returning service men. The accumu- 
lated need for goods by individuals and industry will be 
far greater than ever before. At the time of Pearl Harbor, 
Americans were driving about 28,000,000 automobiles. 
The number on the roads has already fallen almost to 
23,000,000. By the beginning of 1946, which will prob- 
ably be about the time when hostilities against Japan cease, 
the number of automobiles will be down to 21,000,000. Most 
household electrical goods have not been made for civilian 
consumption since April, 1942. The war has stimulated 
marriages, so that during the last four years 6,600,000 
couples have been married, against a normal for that period 
of time of 5,600,000. A high proportion of the couples who 
have been married during the last four years have not set 
up housekeeping and have probably little furniture, rugs, 
or equipment. The demand for household goods after the 
war will reach new highs. Since Pearl Harbor, the increase 
in the number of families has outrun the number of new 
permanent dwelling units constructed by 750,000. When 
the service men and women come home, the country will 
experience one of the most acute housing shortages in his- 
tory. The accumulated needs of industry are equally great, 
because restrictions on materials and shortage of labor 
have held repairs and replacements in some plants down 
to a makeshift basis. 

Huge needs become demand only when backed up by 
purchasing power. During the last four years, individuals 
have saved over $100 billion, equal to fourteen years’ sav- 
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ings at the 1940 rate. In the same period, individuals haye 
increased their liquid assets (holdings of cash, bank de. 
posits, and war bonds) nearly threefold. Despite the huge 
increase in tax liabilities of business enterprises, and des. 
pite the fact that profits per dollar of sales have slightly 
decreased, corporations have increased their net working 
capital over 60 per cent in the last four years. The in. 
crease in their liquid assets is even greater than their jn- 
crease in their working capital. 

It is possible that the swift withdrawal of the govern. 
ment from the markets will leave people too frightened 
and dazed to spend their money. This result, though pos- 
sible, is unlikely. If it were to occur, people would be be- 
having in a new way. There have been revolts of people 
against rising prices, and there have been sudden revolts 
to buy after people have been buying on a large scale for 
several years and have gone heavily into debt. No instance 
can be found, however, of people who have been de- 
prived of many kinds of goods for several years, and 
who have accumulated far more purchasing power than 
they have ever before possessed, refusing to spend their 
money to satisfy their needs. 


Tue Pertop oF CONVERSION 

Will business enterprises be ready to re-employ veterans 
when they come back? Or will the engineering problems of 
conversion still be keeping a large number of plants out of 
production? The veterans who are demobilized after the 
defeat of Germany may find their reabsorption by industry 
delayed by inability of some plants to resume production for 
civilian markets. The demands of the Japanese war will 
interfere more or less with plants obtaining equipment or 
raw materials. The enterprises which must incorporate in 
their products many highly finished parts or more or less 
intricate instruments or pieces of apparatus will be particu- 
larly handicapped in resuming production during the Japa- 
nese war. Even during this period, conversion unemploy- 
ment is unlikely to be large. Shortages of machinery and 
parts will not seriously retard the prompt opening of thou- 
sands of jobs in filling stations, garages, stores, hotels, res- 
taurants, in building repair work, and on the farms. Further- 
more, plants responsible for four-fifths of the war work 
will have no engineering conversion problems because they 
are now producing for the armed services virtually the 
same goods and services that they will produce for civilian 
markets. After the Japanese war, conversion will proceed 
rapidly. Nearly all reconverted plants will be ready to 
take on men in large numbers for civilian production be- 
fore one-third of the veterans in the Pacific have reached 
the United States and before the Navy has heen able to 
demobilize a large proportion of its personnel. 


INDUSTRIAL REABSORPTION OF VETERANS 


Private employers are required to reinstate all honor- 
ably discharged veterans who are capable of performing the 
duties of the job and who apply within forty days of dis- 
charge. This provision in the Selective Service Act has 
caused many people to think of the problem of reabsorb- 
ing veterans largely as one of re-establishing them in their 
old jobs. This is an unrealistic way of looking at the prob- 
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ym. About 2,000,000 of the 11,500,000 men in the armed 
rvices were not attached to the labor market at the time 
they enlisted or were drafted and had never had any ex- 
ended industrial experience. About 10 per cent of the 
\rmy personnel and a somewhat higher proportion of the 
Navy personnel are believed to have gone directly from 
ghool into the services. his is confirmed roughly by the 
ige distribution of service men. Nearly 12 per cent of the 
gen in the Army, 34 per cent of the men in the Navy, and 
) per cent of the men in the Marines are under twenty 
wears of age. Three out of five men in the Army and three 
aut of four men in the Navy and Marines are under twenty- 
jx years of age. Educators believe that about 1,000,000 
en will return from the armed services to school. 

Some of the men will wish to remain in the armed serv- 
xes. No one knows how many. If an Army and Navy of 
oughly 2,500,000 are retained after the war, virtually all of 
he officers and technical staff will consist of men who are 
» service now and who elect to remain. Many of the jobs 
a the Navy, the Air Corps, and the mechanized units of 
he Army will be attractive to men who have acquired 
pecialized skills. If the armed services are kept at about 
500,000, hold-over is likely to run from 1,000,000 to 
1,500,000. 

Very little is known concerning the previous occupations 
i the men in the armed services or concerning the skills 
shich the men have acquired during service. A consider- 
ble number of the men entering the armed services were 
elf-employed—either by themselves or in partnership 
ith others. This is true of many thousands of doctors, 
fawyers, dentists, architects, accountants, farmers, filling 
tation operators, retail store owners, and others. In the 


york force as a whole, roughly one out of five is self- 
mployed. The proportion of self-employed among those 
mtering the armed services must be far less than in 
he work force as a whole. Possibly not more than one 
wt of fifteen of the 8,000,000 men with industrial experi- 
nee entering the armed services was self-employed. This 
i indicate almost 600,000 men who were self-employed 
m entering the Army or Navy. A very high proportion of 
hese will undoubtedly wish to start in business or in 
wofessional work again on their own. In addition, there 
vill be many other veterans who will wish to become 
ndependent business men, professional men, or farmers. 
This is natural because the men will be several years older 
md they will have gained much in self-confidence and 
xperience. Furthermore, they will be encouraged by the 
ban provisions of the G. I. Bill of Rights to start businesses 
f their own. Despite the fact that the bulk of demobiliza- 
ion was over by August, 1919, the number of new business 
mterprises started in that year scarcely exceeded the low 
igure of 1918. In that year Dun and Bradstreet list 308,000 
ew concerns (this figure does not include farmers, pro- 
essional men, or many small stores and service concerns 
thich have no credit rating). In 1920, however, the number 
fnew enterprises was 459,000; in 1929, 483,000; and in 
022, 491,000—in comparison with 388,000 in 1914. If one 
stimates that about one out of ten of the service men who 
return to the labor market will become self-employed, about 
imillion would be absorbed in this way. 

There would remain about 8,000,000 men to be absorbed 
y becoming employees. It is doubtful whether half of them 
mill wish to return to their former employers. Many of 
hem have acquired new skills which will make them wish 
benter a different line of work. Many of them will wish 
b live in new places. Of those who are willing to return 
® their former employers, many will not care to accept 
heir old jobs—assuming that their old jobs still exist. Many 
f them will prefer to exercise skills acquired in the armed 


services or they will feel ready for greater responsibilities 
than they had on entering the Army. Indeed, a considerable 
proportion of the veterans who are willing to take their old 
jobs again are likely to be men whose employability has 
gone down rather than up as a result of their experience 
during the war. Fortunately, in a large proportion of cases 
the loss in employability will be temporary. 

Since the problem of absorbing service men is likely 
to occur in the main after the defeat of Japan, let us make 
a rough (very rough) attempt to outline the problem as it 
will then exist. The total number of men in the armed 
services at that time may be put at about 8,500,000. Virtu- 
ally all of those who remain in the armed services after 
the war will come from this 8,500,000. On the other hand, 
the proportion of veterans who return to school will be 
lower after the war with Germany than after the war with 
Japan, and the proportion who go into independent busi- 
nesses will probably be higher after the war with Germany 
than after the war with Japan. The reason for this is that 
demobilization after the war with Germany will contain a 
higher proportion of older men than the demobilization of 
war after Japan. The following table summarizes the situa- 
tion that may be expected after the Japanese war: 


Total number of men in armed services.............-8,500,000 
Number electing to continue in armed services......... 1,500,000 
Number returning to school.............cececcseece . 800,000 
Number becoming self-employed............ See 
Number seeking work as employees, either 

in old jobs or new 5,000,000 
Number returning to their old jobs, not more than. ....2,000,000 


Events are pretty certain to prove that the above figures 
are far from accurate. It is worth while, however, to be- 
gin thinking of the problem in quantitative terms. As ex- 
perience accumulates, estimates can be revised on the basis 
of more and more realistic assumptions. A year hence it 
will be possible to replace the above table with one which is 
considerably more satisfactory. 


GAINS IN EMPLOYABILITY OF VETERANS 


How employable will be the men who are discharged 
from the armed services? When they entered the armed 
services they were, on the whole, above the average in 
physique, intelligence, and in potential skill in the indus- 
trial arts. Most of them will still be above the average 
when they return to civilian life. A high proportion of 
them will have learned specific trade skills or substantial 
parts of trade skills in the Air Corps, in the Navy, in the 
Engineers, in the mechanized units of the Army, and in 
other branches of the service. For example, many thou- 
sands of men will have learned how to repair and maintain 
internal combustion engines, radios, and other forms of 
electrical equipment, and men have been trained in all 
branches of the construction trades. Indeed, the list of 
occupational skills which men in the armed services use is 
impressively long. Of course, many thousands of men will 
learn skills which they will not care to use after leaving 
the service. Even more important than specific skills will 
be the aptitudes which men will have acquired. The subse- 
quent civilian occupations of most of the men may not re- 
quire anything closely comparable to mine-sapping or de- 
stroying machine-gun nests, but the resourcefulness, the 
ability to use heads and hands, the ability to plan an opera- 
tion and to see that a given piece of work is carried out in 
a certain way within a given period of time, will be an ex- 
cellent foundation for civilian employment. Thousands of 
officers and noncoms will have gained valuable experience 
in working with men and in supervising and leading them. 

The very fact that men have gained in employability will 
in some instances hinder rather than help their reabsorption 
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by industry, at least temporarily. For example, the number 
of men who will have learned how to repair and maintain 
automobiles and radios and who will wish to remain in such 
work in civilian life will exceed the openings in these oc- 
cupations. Furthermore, there will be an appreciable num- 
ber of men who will have reached positions of responsibility 
in the armed services and who will wish positions of simi- 
lar responsibility in civilian life, but who will lack the 
necessary knowledge of business and industry to enable 
them at once to become supervisors. This problem is illus- 
trated by the case of a comptometer operator in civilian life 
who has made an excellent record as a first lieutenant in a 
tank repair company, or by a messenger boy in a bank who 
has become a captain in Italy with an excellent record in 
directing troops in combat. In certain respects, such men 
are well fitted for supervisory positions. They will be 
handicapped, however, in assuming such positions immedi- 
ately upon their return by their limited knowledge of the 
business and operations of specific enterprises. 


HANDICAPPED VETERANS 


Present estimates are that about 1,250,000 returning 
veterans (1) will be physically disabled, or (2) will be 
handicapped by emotional or mental disabilities. Of this 
number, perhaps half a million will need vocational rehabili- 
tation.' In addition, many veterans will suffer from general 
physical deterioration due to the hardships of war. 

The ordinary civilian population of the country before 
the war contained about 600,000 persons with major physi- 
cal or mental impairments (total blindness or deafness or 
loss of hand or foot), and about 4,400,000 with minor im- 
pairments (blindness in one eye or partial deafness). In 
addition, there were several million more with heart disease, 
tuberculosis, and other major diseases. An appreciable pro- 
portion of physically and mentally handicapped persons 
were employed before the war. The great need for labor 
during the war has led industry to employ several million 
of these handicapped persons at war work. This experience 
will be invaluable to industry in re-employing disabled 
veterans. Experts estimate that well over half of the veter- 
ans returning with some form of neuropsychiatric disability 
will be employable. The proportion will depend, of course, 
upon how the men are handled. There are innumerable 
occupations which men with one hand or one foot can per- 
form efficiently ; there are thousands of jobs which totally 
deaf men may perform efficiently and with safety ; there are 
even many thousands of jobs which totally blind- men can 
perform efficiently and safely. The United States Civil 
Service Commission, in its publication, Operations Manual 
for the Placement of the Physically Handicapped, has en- 
deavored to present reasonable minimum physical standards 
for about two thousand different positions which handi- 
capped persons may perform. Employers who make a care- 
ful analysis of each and every job in terms of its physical 
demands will discover many positions which can be filled 
by handicapped persons. And when such persons are care- 
fully placed, their productivity compares favorably with 
that of normal persons and the accident frequency is less. 
The fact that a person is handicapped seems to make him 
more careful and thus to keep down accidents. 


Speciric Issues or Pustic Poticy 


Many questions of public policy for state and local gov- 
ernments will be raised by the problems of re-employing 
returning veterans. Among these questions are: 

1. The responsibility of state and local governments as 


1Ross A. McFarland, “Physically Handicapped Workers,” 
Harvard Business Review, Autumn Number, 1944. 
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employers. Many veterans will return to jobs in the Public 
service. Governments will face very much the same prob. 
lems in re-employing them as will private employers, 

2. The role that should be played by public works in help. 
ing to reabsorb the veterans. In most parts of the country 
public works are not likely to be needed on a large scale 
simply in order to increase the number of jobs. The sity. 
tion, however, is pretty certain to be spotty and what holds 
true in one place may not hold true in other places, It 
would be wise for governments to be prepared for More 
transitional unemployment than actually develops. Goyer. 
ments, no less than industrial enterprises, will have a large 
backlog of repair and maintenance work to do, and there 
will be considerable catching up on certain types of Public 
construction, particularly in localities affected by a large 
permanent influx of population. In the country as a whole 
repair and maintenance work will pick up much quicker 
than new construction because many persons and enter: 
prises will await the clarification of economic trends before 
starting to build. Repair and maintenance work, whether 
done by governments, individuals, or business concerns 
will help provide work for men in the building trades yntij 
new construction picks up. 

3. Modifications in unemployment insurance acts. Al. 
though service men are given unemployment benefits 
through the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, liber. 
alization of state unemployment insurance funds would pro- 
mote business stability and thus help the reabsorption of 
veterans. Benefit payments under state laws offset only 
about 10 per cent of the pay-roll loss attributable to unem- 
ployment in the covered industries. It may not be feasible 
to raise the offset to more than 25 per cent. The present 
low offset, however, means that unemployment compensa- 
tion is failing to make the contribution to general business 
stability that it reasonably might be expected to make. 

4. Modification of workmen's compensation laws. A nun- 
ber of states have endeavored to improve the employment 
opportunties of handicapped workers by introducing special 
arrangements for pooling the cost of compensating the total 
disability which may follow from “second injuries.” With 
a large number of handicapped veterans seeking employ- 
ment, such modifications of workmen’s compensation acts 
become more important than ever. 

5. Improved employment services. Public employment 
offices may never be heavily used by large employers who 
find it advantageous to maintain their own employment 
offices. About half of the employees outside of agriculture, 
however, work in establishments employing 300 employees 
or less. The work of public employment offices in bringing 
workers into contact with small employers can become very 
important. The effectiveness of public employment offices 
depends in large tneasure upon the contacts of the staff 
with employers, and upon its first-hand knowledge of the re- 
quirements of different employers and of the conditions in 
different plants. The progress which has been made in this 
direction in recent years needs to be continued. 

6. The development of vocational education. There are 
several kinds of vocational education, but the kind which 
will be most used by returning veterans will probably be 
work outside of regular hours to prepare men for promotion. 

7. Development of the work of states and communities 
in the rehabilitation of handicapped persons. Although the 
Veterans Administration will finance vocational training, 
states and communities need to be prepared to help handi- 
capped men acquire the new skills needed for them to per- 
form normal occupations. Since industrial accidents are 
constantly creating the need for rehabilitation, the help 
given to veterans presupposes in the main an improvement 
and an extension of permanent community facilities. 
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Possibilities for Veterans in Farming 


By Georce S. WEHRWEIN AND WALTER A. ROWLANDS 


Department of Agricultural Economics, The University of Wisconsin 


in agriculture may be discussed (1) from the stand- 
point of our national economy and those already on 
farms, (2) as advice to veterans as individuals. 

From the standpoint of our national economy the prob- 
lem can be stated, “How many farmers, farms, and how 
much farm land do we need?” Is there a shortage of food, 
cotton, and other products of the farm suggesting that more 
land be brought into use and more of our manpower be de- 
yoted to farming? The present war demands, rationing, 
and price regulating devices certainly give the impression 
that there is a scarcity of food, fibers, and tobacco, but this 
is due to the war and not the lack of productive capacity 
of our farms or those working on the land. It is estimated 
that 1,500,000 young farmers have entered the armed forces, 
and that 4,500,000 more have gone to the cities, war indus- 
tries, and non-farm employment. In spite of this depletion 
of manpower, agricultural production has increased since 
the war started—in part, however, due to favorable weather. 
It is being done by older men, women, and children, many 
of whom will not be doing this hard work when normal 
times return. (sreater mechanization, fertilization, and use 
of better methods have also contributed to total production. 
Agricultural production per worker was 25 per cent greater 
in 1940-43 than it was in 1935-39, and 67 per cent greater 
than in 1910-14. 

The increase in productive capacity, however, is releas- 
ing manpower instead of creating new opportunities in 
agriculture. It was estimated that the normal requirements 
for both foreign and domestic outlets could have been met 
with 1,600,000 fewer workers on farms than we had in 
1929. This was primarily due to greater mechanization to 
which the war has given added stimulation. Farm machin- 
ery manufacturers are promising revolutionary improve- 
ments as soon as the war is over. 


REALISTIC APPRAISAL of the possibilities for veterans 


FuturE DEMAND FoR FARM PrRopUCTS 


So much for the supply side. What about future demand ? 
We cannot expect much of an increase in the demand from 
future population growth. In spite of the enormous “crop 
of war babies,” population is expected to become stationary 
in a few decades. Public opinion is not favorable to un- 
restricted immigration nor is an increased foreign market 
hopeful, except for a year or two of feeding the devastated 
countries. For a while the slogan of “adequate nutrition 
for everybody” led to the conclusion that more farms and 
farmers would be needed to give every person in the United 
States an adequate diet. More recent estimates, based upon 
full employment and a national income of $140 billion, claim 
that we can easily feed and clothe the nation from the land 
now in farms; in fact, it can be done on a reduced acreage. 

It is generally accepted that the demand for farm prod- 
ucts will drop within a few years after the war is over, 
accompanied by the inevitable decline in prices of farm 
products and a “deflation” of land values. The veteran and 
the veteran’s advisers should keep this fact in mind. This 
in itself is evidence that there is no need for additional 
men in agriculture or for more land in farms. Programs 
for further reclamation of land in order to increase popula- 


tion and taxable values, and to furnish employment oppor- 
tunities in some of our states, may be justified from a local 
point of view, but not from the standpoint of our national 
economy. If any further evidence is needed, it is only neces- 
sary to recall the agricultural depression after World War I 
and the various measures proposed and enacted to help agri- 
culture, from the McNary-Haugen Bill to the Triple A. 


FARM POPULATION PROBLEMS 


Agriculture is peculiar in that the birth rate is higher 
among farmers than any other occupational group. The in- 
crease in working population of the United States is about 
1,000,000 a year. Of this million, 445,000 are in farm 
families, 234,000 in village families, and 351,000 in city 
families. The discrepancy is made more graphic when com- 
pared with the distribution of our population as between 
urban and rural: 


30 million farm population 445,000 increase in working 


population 

28 million village and non-farm 234,000 increase in working 
population 

74 million urban population 351,000 increase in working 
population 


In other words, farm population is not only self-perpetu- 
ating, but has a surplus of young people to send into non- 
farm occupations. Cities are not reproducing themselves. 
In general, about half of the manpower raised on farms 
normally migrates to the cities. It must be apparent that 
any stimulation of a “back-to-the-land” movement to re- 
verse this flow is unsound. 


“BACK-TO-THE-LAND” MOVEMENT 


In spite of the excess of population on farms and a 
migration to the cities, there is also a substantial flow of 
urban people to farms, a migration which has been given 
little attention by writers on this subject. In fact, in 1932 
the flow from cities to farms actually exceeded the depar- 
tures from farms into non-farm areas and occupations. 
This illustrates another peculiarity of agriculture, namely, 
that in times of urban depression the rural areas become 
a haven of refuge and “dumping ground” for the city un- 
employed. This movement is in fact aided by well-mean- 
ing individuals in public and private life on the theory that 
on the land the unemployed can at least grow their own 
food and not be a burden to the relief agencies. The last 
depression showed that this definitely is a fallacy. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, for unemployed city people to 
find a place to buy or rent in the productive agricultural 
areas. Here the land is all occupied; therefore the exodus 
is to the margins where land is cheap but also uncleared 
and often unproductive after it is cleared or reclaimed. 
Many city people have no aptitude or experience in farm- 
ing. Such a “flight from the city” happened after the urban 
depression of 1930 and merely transferred the relief load 
from the cities to the cut-over region of the lake states, to 
cite one instance. Without relief they would have starved, 
in spite of the fact that here was more unused land per 
capita than anywhere else in these states. In fact, rural 
zoning was initiated largely to prevent settlement on sub- 
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marginal land or on farms isolated from schools, roads, 
markets, and community facilities. 


PART-TIME FARMING 


Another misconception needs to be mentioned. It is as- 
sumed by some that veterans and others should be urged to 
become part-time farmers. This apparently meets the argu- 
ment that because these part-time farmers produce mostly 
for themselves and not for the market they do not add to 
the “surplus.” The term “part-time farming” includes the 
resident in the rural-urban fringe who has a full-time job 
and has only a garden, up to cases where the operator con- 
ducts a “full-time” farm but he or members of his family 
work part-time in industry. The important thing is that 
both sources of income contribute to the standard of living 
of the entire family, which may be a high one. For the 
man on a substantial pension or other stable income, a few 
acres of land to provide food and recreation may be ideal, 
and this will appeal to many veterans. The danger lies in 
a situation where the operator relies heavily on an industrial 
job for his income and has a farm too small to support 
himself in case he is “laid off.” Such part-time farming is 
a delusion and a snare, but is actually being proposed by 
well-meaning individuals and organizations. 

Agriculture is also peculiar in that farmers are recruited 
from people who look upon “farming as a way of life.” 
This recruiting is stimulated by novelists, publicists, and 
others who believe that a large farm population per se is 
something desirable. These people “would see agriculture 
as a way of life, welcoming to that way all who would ac- 
cept it, almost regardless of overproduction,” in the words 
of a recent pamphlet. This statement is refreshing because 
most of these writers do not even mention possible over- 
production, low prices, depression, and the multitude of 
government programs which may be necessary to correct 
the consequences of “overproduction.” However, the main 
purpose of introducing this concept of agriculture in this 
discussion is to point out that there is a persistent propa- 
ganda to lure city people to farms in spite of the fact that 
farm population is twice as large as is necessary to replace 
present operators. Real estate dealers and colonizers have 
also played up security, scenery, and the rosy picture of 
farming as a way of life. Thus the already overcrowded 
profession of farming is provided with more and more 
competition for land and competition in markets for the 
products of farm land. 

It is hardly realistic to talk about agriculture as if it 
were a homogeneous occupation. Farms vary all the way 
from the cotton share-cropper patch to the “factory farm,” 
and from subsistence to commercial agriculture. Of the 
6,000,000 farms, the top 2,000,000 market 84 per cent of 
all the crops entering into commercial channels. This group 
therefore furnishes 84 per cent of the products needed to 
feed and clothe the nation. It would not be difficult for 
these 2,000,000 farms to supply the other 16 per cent through 
further mechanization, improved practices, and more fer- 
tilization. Besides the top 2,000,000, there is a middle 
group of 2,000,000 which furnishes 13 per cent, and a “hot- 
tom” group of the same size which furnishes only 2 per 
cent of the nation’s commercial crops. Many part-time and 
so-called self-sufficing farms fall into these lower groups. 
No doubt many of the proponents of the “way of life the- 
ory” expect their farmers to become self-sufficing farmers 
because these farms add so little to the “surplus” and are 
independent of the “price system.” This is also the theory 
back of some soldier and other forms of organized settle- 
ment and colonization. It should be remembered, however, 
that it is the portion of the crops sold and placed on the 
market that brings the money with which to pay for the 


house, the machinery to operate the farm, the taxes on the 
land, as well as the land itself, the car, radio, dental and 
medical care, and many other items which make up the 
standard of living and a stable and wholesome farm life. 

“Placing soldiers on land” goes back to the days of 
Caesar and has been proposed after every war. This one js 
not an exception. Canada is held up as an example to the 
United States as a nation that “has done something about 
it.” In view of what has already been said, it must be clear 
that, from the standpoint of our national economy, there js 
a surplus of farmers, whereas there is no surplus in nop- 
farming occupations. There is much to be done in industry, 
housing, city redevelopment, new highways, and structures. 
No policy of adding to the land in farms or to manpower 
in agriculture is justified. It should be remembered that 
1,500,000 farm boys are in the service, and others have 
left the farm to engage in war industries, but expect to 
return to agriculture. Many of these men are “in line for 
a farm.” If it were not for the war they would now be 
working with their fathers or perhaps would have inherited 
the “old homestead” by this time. There is no problem of 
“settler selection,” “settler guidance,” or finding a farm for 
these men. 


SOLDIER SETTLEMENT OF FARMS 


However, not all of the men who can take over the farm 
may want to farm, whereas other boys will be “looking for 
a place.” The best advice to such men is to go to the 
superior farming areas and buy or—better still—rent an 
already established farm. A striking feature of the present 
manpower situation is the large number of old men now 
operating farms who will, or must, retire in the usual course 
of events in the next few years. The replacement of one 
generation of operators by the younger men will not add to 
the total number of farmers nor add to the total area in 
production. While this process of replacement will not assist 
in dismantling the over-expanded plant after the war, it 
will not expand production by adding new acres and addi- 
tional farmers. 

This suggestion will not appeal to many soldier settle- 
ment devotees. They visualize placing men on the public 
domain, Alaska, and the cut-over frontiers. Here, so the 
argument goes, the land is cheap while in the settled areas 
farms are expensive and life is tedious compared to the 
excitement of hewing new farms out of the wilderness or 
making “the desert blossom as the rose.” The veteran 
should beware of this propaganda. Raw land is not cheap 
even if homesteaded and even if the soldier's length of serv- 
ice be subtracted from the time allotted for homesteading. 
The payment for land in money is only a small part of the 
ultimate price, which consists of the hard labor of reclama- 
tion, meager income until the land can be put in crops, a 
low standard of living and, perhaps, isolation from schools, 
roads, neighbors, and community facilities. Even these 
costs and inconveniences can be borne by the settler and 
his family, if at the end of his trials he really has a farm, 
a piece of land with high-quality soil, with capacity to 
yield an adequate income. This alone can make farming a 
satisfactory “way of life.” To aim at anything less is a dis 
service to the men we owe so much. 

There is no substitute for good soil. It is reported that 
of all the causes which might be assigned to the failure of 
California state colonies (which were in part group soldier 
settlements), the selection of poor land was by far the most 
important. Group colonization of veterans in the past has 
not been successful and is not now being suggested in 
either the United States or Canada, but it is disheartening 
to find public and private agencies advocating veteran set- 
tlement in areas of the lake states where for twenty-five 
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rs civilians have tried it with little or no success. While 


ie are some raw lands classed as suitable for agriculture 
in this region, the fact that it has been available for a 
yarter of a century and has not been made into farms 
uld make the buyer beware. 


sho’ 
FarM EXPERIENCE VITAL 


City-born veterans may also want to farm. The fact that 
the occupation is already filled may not impress them; all 
other occupations appear to be filled and city people have 
“made good” on the land—at least according to popular 
magazines! However, farm experience is important, if 


not vital, to success. Under the Canadian Veteran Settle- 
ment Act of 1942, no veteran can qualify unless he submits 
reasonable evidence that he is fit and able to farm, and he 
must have had at least two years’ satisfactory farm experi- 
ence. The,regional advisory committee also looks into the 
wife’s background and attitude toward farming. City-born 
people are perhaps more susceptible to the romance of going 
to the frontiers than farmers, and the above advice is espe- 
cially applicable to them. However, they also “fall for” 
advertisements of farms in settled areas without investi- 
gating the quality of the soil or the area, or types of farm- 
ing which are unsound or highly speculative. 

All this does not solve the problem of buying an improved 
farm in an established farming area. Such farms are often 
large and land values are high. The danger is that present 
prices and immediate post-war prices will be out of line 
with the long-time earning power of the land. This prob- 
lem also faces the pioneer on the margin. He also will have 
investments in land, buildings, and equipment bought at 
high prices but paid for with “deflated” dollars. 

This is not the place to discuss public and private meas- 
ures to hold land values in line with long time earning 
power, but in many ways this is the crux of not only the 
settlement problem but of the “farm problem” itself. 

In so far as farm prices are expected to decline drasti- 
cally after the war, the best advice to veterans who will not 
inherit a farm, or cannot buy one on reasonable terms, is 
to rent for a while or work as an agricultural laborer. In 
fact, they can afford to wait for two or three years instead 
of buying a farm at the peak of land values and then trying 
to “pay for a dead horse.”” Whenever the veteran does buy, 
he should be sure to make provision for proper mortgage 
terms, reasonable interest, and a long period for repaying 
his loan. We hope this country will not have to go through 
the same agony it did after the last war—deflation of land 
values, foreclosures of mortgages, loss of the home and 
farm, and near lynching of a sheriff who was called upon 
to sell a farm for the debt against it. 

So much for the record of the past and the picture for 
the future. What can be done to prevent an over-expansion 
in agricultural settlement in America following the close 
of the war with its consequent waste of both human and 
fnancial resources? This is a question which the federal 
and state governments, the veterans’ organizations, and 


public-spirited citizens might well consider. It is funda- 
mental to all post-war land planning programs. 


CO-OPERATIVE PROGRAMS TO ASSIST VETERANS 


A beginning has already been made. During the past 
year the War Food Administration, the agricultural col- 
leges, and many state veterans’ boards have been engaged 
in the process of developing an organization to handle this 
problem. County and even community agricultural advisory 
committees are being set up in every agricultural county 
in the country to be of service to returning veterans who 
wish to engage in farming. These committees are voluntary 
and their services are available without cost. 

These county advisory committees generally consist of 
the county service officer, the county agricultural agent, a 
representative of a federal loaning agency, the local farm 
security supervisor, a member of the county agricultural 
committee or board, and a representative of a veterans’ 
organization and a farm organization. In some cases the 
key county banker is also on the committee, as well as a 
member of the homemakers’ council and the county home 
agent. Generally the county agricultural committee selects 
the membership of the veterans’ agricultural advisory com- 
mittee. The county agent, the county service office, and the 
farm security supervisor, being paid employees, are the indi- 
viduals who will get in touch with the returning veterans 
and carry out the program of assisting them. 

Some of the matters which this organization would deal 
with would be: the farms available in the different com- 
munities in the county, the minimum acreage of farm land 
required for a satisfactory farm unit, safe margins of in- 
debtedness, amount of operating capital required, leases 
and rental agreements, mortgages and interest rates, and 
many other questions which confront the veteran or, in fact, 
anyone else about to engage in farming. 

The community committees are even less formal. Gen- 
erally, they are sponsored by a farm organization, a com- 
munity club, or the town officers. The service they are in 
a position to render consists of two types: first, to find out 
by letter (generally written by a friend or neighbor, not a 
relative) how many of the local boys might wish to engage 
in farming when they return; and second, to locate the 
good farms in the community that will be available for sale 
or lease after the war. Some communities go much further 
and map the farms available, determine best systems of 
farming adaptable to the various farm lands, and recom- 
mend livestock units, cropping practices, and make other 
farm management recommendations that best fit the region 
and the farm. 

This entire movement is new, as new for the returning 
veteran as the bazooka and the amphibious truck were to 
the veteran of the last war. It has possibilities and it has 
limitations. Much depends on the interest shown by these 
committees and the use made of them by the veteran. The 
committees are voluntary and unofficial—but so is the 
American Red Cross. 
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Educational Facilities and Opportunities 


for the Returning Veteran 


By O. C. CARMICHAEL 
Chancellor, Vanderbilt University 


HE DETERMINATION of the American people is clearly 

to make generous provision for the returning vet- 

erans. Never before during war has there been so 
much concern for the post-war welfare of the men and 
women in the armed forces. In no respect is this shown 
more clearly than in the plans laid for their further educa- 
tion. This article deals with the educational facilities and 
opportunities which have been provided for both men and 
women who will return to civilian pursuits when victory 
is won, 


RECENT FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


In the first place, the federal government has enacted 
two laws—Public Law 16 and Public Law 346—which 
have educational provisions. The former applies to those 
who have suffered disabilities connected with their services 
in the Army or the Navy; the latter applies to all those who 
have been in the service ninety days or longer, exclusive 
of the time spent in the army or navy college training pro 
grams. It might be well to sketch briefly the nature of the 
provisions in each case. 

Under Public Law 16, a veteran who can show that he 
is handicapped because of wounds or other injury incurred 
in line of duty in the service is eligible for training which 
will fit him for a vocation or profession. The government 
will pay his entire tuition, fees, books, supplies, etc., up to 
$500.00 per nine-months’ session. In addition, he will re- 
ceive compensation of $80.00 per month or more, dependent 
upon the seriousness of his disabilities. The beneficiary 
may choose the vocation or profession for which he wishes 
to train and may select the institution in which to take it. 
The only limitation is that he be prepared for the program 
which he wishes to undertake, and that he be admitted by 
the institution which he desires to enter. 

Under Public Law 346, the veteran is eligible to receive 
educational benefits based upon the length of time spent 
in the service. Ninety days’ service qualifies him for a year 
of training. He is then entitled to an additional period of 
training equal to the length of his service up to a maximum 
of three years. For example, a veteran of one year’s service 
is entitled to two years of training; one of two years’ serv- 
ice, to three years; and one of three years’ service, to four 
years of training, which is the maximum allowed. 

Compensation to the individual under this program is 
on the following basis: tuition, fees, books, supplies, etc., 
up to $500.00 for a nine-months’ session, plus $50.00 per 
month in the case of one without dependents, or $75.00 per 
month if he has one or more dependents. This applies to 
any veteran, whatever the level of preparation or type of 
training required, provided he has an honorable discharge. 
Moreover, the individual is free to choose where he will 
take his training. He is not confined to institutions within 
his state, but may enter whatever institution is willing to 
admit him. This law very wisely leaves full freedom to 
the individual in the choice of his program of study, and 
in the selection of the institution which he attends. In the 
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same way, it places no limitations on the institutions that 
participate in the program. They may accept or reject 
students; they are not required to set up special curricula 
for the veterans; and they are free to dismiss those who 
do not meet the standards prescribed. This plan, which 
provides maximum freedom for both the individual and the 
institution, should result in the most satisfactory service 
to the veteran. 

Another wise provision is the simplicity of the method 
of enrolling in an institution. The veteran has only to show 
an honorable discharge and evidence that he is qualified to 
undertake the program of the institution in which he wishes 
to enroll in order to be admitted. The institution may then 
certify to the Veterans Administration, which is charged 
with administering the program, the nature of the course 
to be pursued, and the charges as set forth in the catalogue 
for the course, and be reimbursed in accordance therewith. 
This simple procedure will greatly facilitate the process of 
servicing the beneficiaries under this law. In so vast a 
program in which so many will participate, this is a very 
important factor. 


STATE AND LOCAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


This, in brief outline, is what the federal government is 
providing for the education of the veteran. What are the 
responsibilities of the states in implementing this pro- 
gram? First of all, the institutions which must provide 
the education are located in the states and, while private in- 
stitutions of all kinds will participate in the program, the 
chief burden will doubtless fall on the state-supported 
schools and colleges. If large numbers take advantage of 
the provisions of the law, which is a fair assumption, the 
strain on the schools and colleges will be great. With the 
normal number of students entering high school and college 
each year added to the veterans, there is certain to be an 
overcrowding of facilities of every kind. Dormitories, 


‘classrooms, laboratories, libraries, etc., will have over- 


loads. The result will be that legislatures and city boards 
of education will be called upon to expand facilities and 
increase staffs to meet the demand. Many state universities 
are already projecting plans for new buildings and, in some 
instances, new programs designed to serve returning sol- 
diers and sailors. The states will doubtless be as anxious to 
deal generously with the veterans as the federal government 
has been. There is every indication that they will meet fully 
their responsibilities. 

There is one phase of the problem which will require 
special consideration when the war is over and the peak 
enrollment in the colleges and universities is reached. 
There is grave danger that educational standards may be 
lowered by failing to provide adequate staff to teach the 
increased number of students. If this should happen the 
veteran will be deprived of the full benefits intended. Under 
present regulations the tuition payments to be made by the 
government will not meet fully the cost of instruction. If 
the states do not increase materially the institutional budg- 
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ets of the institutions that have large numbers of veterans, 
the educational program may be so inferior to that offered 
in normal times as to work a great injustice. Educational 
institutions should be sensitive to this danger and state 


legislatures should be not only aware of the problem but 
ready to alleviate it by making increased appropriations 


for a period of years while this burden is greatest. 
ProBLEMS OF EDUCATORS 


However generous the federal government and the 
states may be, the effectiveness of this mammoth educa 
tional program contemplated under Public Law 346 will 
depend upon the educational institutions that must provide 
the instruction. What are they doing by way of prepara- 
tion for this great task that lies ahead ? 

The answer to that question is found in many public 
school systems, in every type of institution, both public 
and private, and on every college and university campus, 
in the committees that are studying post-war educational 
problems and planning ways and means of meeting most 
effectively the needs of returning veterans. There has never 
been a time in American history when there was a greater 
ferment of ideas about the most effective program of edu- 
cation for the era ahead than the present, and perhaps no 
single problem is receiving more attention at present than 
that of adequate provision for the veteran. There are many 
aspects to the problem which it might be well to analyze 
briefly in order to make clear its scope and importance 
and the reasons for the attention being given to it. 

In the first place, there is the matter of proper counselling 
and advice to those who are uncertain as to the course to 
pursue or where the best instruction in a particular field 
can be found. Many institutions are planning either new 
counselling services or expansion of the service normally 
rendered in order to be able to give proper aid to the veter- 
ans. A special institute has been arranged by a large eastern 
university for special instruction to guidance officers in the 
prospective needs of this group. 

Much attention is being given to the type of curricula 
which will best meet the needs of those in military service 
who will be seeking further instruction. New courses are 
being planned in some instances, while modifications of 
existing curricula are contemplated in others. In profes- 
sional schools, particularly, refresher courses of various 
kinds are being planned for doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
teachers, etc. A recent poll of one thousand doctors now in 
the service revealed that 80 per cent desire refresher 
courses when the war is over in order that they may get 
abreast of the profession before entering civilian service. 
Bar associations are seeking the aid of law schools to pro- 
vide special short courses for men who want to return to 
the practice of law. Many chaplains will doubtless be in- 
terested in similar programs as a means of adjusting to 
the civilian ministry. Thus various types of special pro- 
grams are being planned for veterans of different interests 
and professions. 

In addition to special curricula of various types which 
are being planned, much study is being given the question 
of methods of instruction for the mature students who will 
have had a background of experience quite different 
from that of the average student. Closely related to this is 
the matter of extra-curricular activities which should be 
provided for these mature students. In some instances, plans 


‘tor handling the veterans as a special group on the campus 


are being considered. 

From this brief outline it is clear that much thought 
and energy are being focused on making the educational 
experience of the veteran most fruitful and effective. While 
these are problems with which educators are wrestling in 


their effort to plan wisely for those who will take advan- 
tage of the educational provisions of Public Law 346, they 
have definite implications for legislatures or city boards of 
education which may be called upon for special appropria- 
tions in order to carry out the plans which are being formu- 
lated now in preparation for meeting the needs of the 
veterans. There are many angles to the problem which re- 
quire the thoughtful consideration of government officials 
as well as of educators if the program is to be really 
effective. 

In addition to the part which the federal government, the 
states, and the educational institutions have to play in 


‘making a success of the programs contemplated under 


Public Laws 16 and 346, the local communities also have 
a responsibility. The attitude of the community towards 
this program and the organization which is set up to assist 
in making it effective will have much to do with its ultimate 
success. Various bodies are interested in helping the veteran 
through advice as to what his rights and best interests are. 
The American Legion, the Employment Service, the Red 
Cross, and various other agencies have an interest in and 
will be called upon to help in connection with the veteran’s 
adjustment to civilian life. If these agencies act independ- 
ently, there will be confusion and conflict of advice which 
may be harmful. With that thought in mind, some com- 
munities have set up committees representing the various 
agencies interested in this problem, including education, 
to handle the matter of advice through a central office. 
That certainly seems the wise procedure in the larger 
communities. It will provide the best counsel and guidance 
available since it will be able to assemble all the informa- 
tion in one place, and relieve the veteran of the need for 
visiting several different offices. Such a place will be 
definitely helpful in making the educational provisions of 
federal laws known to the veterans. 

There will be possibly ten million men and women eli- 
gible for training under the provisions of the two laws. How 
many will take advantage of the opportunity? No one can 
say. There will be many factors that will affect the de- 
cision of the individual. This much is certain: No such 
liberal provision was ever made before by a nation for so 
large a proportion of its citizens. It is tremendously im- 
portant from the standpoint of the individual veteran that 
this educational program be wisely handled. The attention 
which is being focused upon it, the widespread interest in 
it, and the plans being laid to make it effective, encourage 
the hope that it may prove to be one of the most successful 
experiments in the history of American education. 


Veterans’ Preference 
(Continued from page 461) 


abled veterans to secure a place on an eligible register with 
five or ten less earned points on the examination than the 
minimum passing grade of seventy. In my judgment the 
normal passing grade which is believed essential for satis- 
factory work in any job should be required of all eligibles. 
A recent survey by the Michigan State Civil Service Com- 
mission shows that this rule usually prevails; the federal 
practice is exceptional. I do not, however, propose other- 
wise to modify the five- and ten-point preferences which 
veterans and disabled veterans receive in the federal serv- 
ice. In principle, however, | would not recommend to any 
jurisdiction the practice of placing all disabled veterans at 
the top of the register. I favor the most generous assistance 
to disabled veterans, but I do not believe this is the best way 
of assisting them. 

The maintenance of entrance standards has an applica- 
tion of special importance in the professional, scientific, 
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and managerial corps. These categories are the very heart 
and brain of public administration, and their soundness is 
absolutely essential. The public interest demands the best 
scientists, the best professional men, and the best adminis- 
trators who can be secured. Many will be found as a mat- 
ter of course among qualified veterans. Entrance require- 
ments for these groups should, however, be especially pro- 
tected and guarded. The Starnes Bill gives a limited recog- 
nition to this proposition by eliminating the usual right of 
disabled veterans to be placed at the head of eligible regis- 
ters in all professional and scientific positions paying over 
$3,000 per annum. This provision is sound and would be 
completed by authorizing the President to make such ex- 
tensions to other professional, scientific, and technical posi- 
tions as he should deem necessary. 

Preference Concentrated on Entrance. In the whole 
range of the employment process, American practice gen- 
erally has extended veteran preference only to entrance 
and to lay-off in reduction of force. Entrance preference 
is justified, but preference in lay-off incurs risks of lower- 
ing standards and should be discouraged. 

It is, however, undesirable in the public interest to grant 
other preference to veterans as employees, and it is a mat- 
ter of satisfaction that veterans’ organizations have not 
urged such preference. No agency can be operated with two 
or more sets of personnel regulations. Veterans and non- 
veterans alike enjoy the same pay scale, hours and condi- 
tions of work, and type of supervision; both groups have 
the same promotion rights, except a few cases in which 
added points are given on promotional examinations ; both 
are held to the same standards of performance; both are 
subject to the same rules of discipline. Credit on promo- 
tional examinations is not, in my judgment, a sound form 
of veterans’ preference, and becomes progressively unsound 
in the higher brackets. In short, as employees, veterans ex- 
pect to be treated as other employees, and good administra- 
tion requires this basic uniformity. Care should be taken to 
preserve the single standard of employee obligations and 
rights, subject to established preference in case of lay-off. 

The Starnes Bill corresponds closely to this idea. It is 
concerned almost exclusively with giving ex-service men 
and women preference at the time of entrance, and in case 
of lay-off. The principal exception is designed to extend 
some protection against undeserved discharge, suspension, 
furlough, reduction in rank, or debarment. The veteran is 
given a right of hearing and of appeal to the Civil Service 
Commission which, however, can only submit its findings 
and recommendations to the proper administrative author- 
ity. The department makes the final decision, in accordance 
with established federal practice. But the principal point 
to be emphasized is that the Starnes Bill, which was worked 
out in consultation with veterans’ organizations, accepts 
the doctrine that, once in the service, a veteran becomes 
an employee, subject to a single standard of official con- 
duct. 

Full Acceptance of Legally Established Veterans’ Prefer- 
ence. Whatever the rules of preference are that may be 
enacted in any jurisdiction, civil service agencies are well 
advised to accept them without reservation and to carry 
them into effect generously and without qualification. Per- 
sonnel officers will often be caught between the claims of 
veterans and the reluctance of appointing officers, and each 
individual case will be a new test of ingenuity and under 
standing. Veterans should not suspect that their proper 
claims to appointment are not made fully effective by civil 
service agencies; a powerful lobby and a grateful coun- 
try will see to it that if existing rules are inadequate or 
are unsympathetically administered, more stringent rules 
will be imposed. The obligation upon every personnel office 
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is to make the utmost effort to put veterans’ preference to 
work for a steadily improving public service. On the whole 
| am convinced that this goal can be reached to the satis. 
faction of all concerned; but it will require ingenuity, per- 
sistence, and good will. 

The enormous volume of potential veteran employees jg 
both the danger and the saving grace of the veteran prob- 
lem for the next quarter century. In this body of 15,000,000 
young men and women are to be found the best minds, the 
most indomitable energy, the needed aptitudes and skills, 
and the finest character of the American people. These are 
the young men and women who, apart from the calamity 
of war, would have been entering the civil service during 
the last four years. Most of them will return with capaci- 
ties unimpaired and with a sense of responsibility for ges 
publica inspired by their wartime experiences and by a 
deeper appreciation of the values of the American way of 
life. With them we can build, if we are wise enough to do 
it, a public service finer than any we yet know. The task jg 
one, certainly, which passes far beyond the range of per- 
sonnel experts alone. In the years that follow many legisla- 
tive proposals for the extension of veterans’ preference are 
certain to be made, some sound and useful, some uninten- 
tionally harmful to the public service and unobservant of 
important considerations other than help to veterans. Upon 
our legislators in the states and in Congress will rest an 
obligation to see that legislation designed to aid veterans 
serves the public interest as a whole. lor there will clearly 
be many more ex-service men and women than can ever be 
employed in government jobs and any measures which, al- 
though intended to aid veterans, inadvertently impair the 
effectiveness of the public service would in fact be harm- 
ful to the interest of those millions of veterans who, together 
with the great mass of the people of the country, will not 
be employed by our governments. 


SoME PosiTIve STEPS 


! now turn to review briefly some of the positive steps 
which civil service agencies can take to ensure progress 
within the limits of veterans’ preference laws. The founda- 
tion stones over which such steps can be taken—to sum- 
marize what has preceded—are: (1) establish as soon as 
possible a clear and definite policy; (2) avoid a monopoly 
of public employment by veterans; (3) maintain minimum 
standards; (4) limit preference to entrance and to layoff; 
(5) accept fully and execute sympathetically the rules 
which are legally in force, with the purpose of drawing 
from a great reservoir of fine talent the best instead of the 
mediocre. The positive steps that I shall now suggest are 


not new ; they merely emphasize practices already widely in 


effect. They include positive recruitment; careful place- 
ment; intelligent induction and early adjustment; employee 
counseling; more complete training programs ; and, finally, 
the greatest care in handling problem cases. 

Positive Recruiting. The techniques of positive recruit- 
ing have been widely explored during the present tight 
labor market. They consist in a planned and affirmative at- 
tempt to draw into the competitive examinations the best 
qualified and available candidates. They have long been 
standard practice among foresighted business firms, whose 
agents went regularly to college campuses at an early hour 
“to skim off the cream.” The government works under 
some relative handicaps as compared with business, but a 
great deal can be done, both by personnel agencies and by 
departments, to win new employees of the highest quality. 
This is a selling job, and we should be ready to use sales 
methods so far as they are feasible. The older policy of 
passive recruitment can hardly avoid disastrous conse- 
quences to the agency which does not bestir itself. 
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The proposal has been made to set up, if possible, a single 
office or place in every large community where service men 
can secure information and advice on all the different pro- 
grams which will be established for _their advantage. 
Whether one office or more exist, the civil service commis- 
sions—federal, state, and local—should have their repre- 
sentatives on hand. These are the places where quick work 
may turn highly qualified veterans to government employ- 
ment. In any event, government had better go out for Its 
share of talent among the veterans; other employers will 
certainly be on the ground ready to recruit the ablest. 

Placement. Successful placement of veterans 1s also of 
great importance. Appointing officers will become progres- 
sively more ready to accept veterans whose abilities are 
carefully matched to job requirements. The process of 
civilian readjustment of veterans will be greatly facilitated 
by good placement or, cony ersely, may be seriously retarded 
by bad placement. I am satisfied that the placement facili- 
ties of civil service commissions and operating departments 
could be profitably expanded and intensified, drawing les- 
sons from the best practice of the United States [mploy- 
ment Service and of private industry. 

A special case, both difficult and important, is the place- 
ment of veterans who are psychoneurotics. Many such are 
now being discharged from the armed forces, and many 
are seeking federal employment. The United States Civil 
Service Commission is experimenting with the placement of 
this group. Remarkable success has been achieved by the 
Boston regional office. Study of five hundred such cases, a 
random sample, shows only four failures. A competent and 
sympathetic psychiatrist in this office deals with these place- 
ments as a special type of problem. 

Induction. Related to careful placement is the analogous 
requirement of care in the induction process. Breaking into 
a new job, becoming acquainted with new people, adjust- 
ing to new requirements is never an easy task. Army life 
and discipline are so different from civilian life that the ad- 
justment to the first job in civil life is inevitably more diffi- 
cult. The process of initiation for all employees could be 
profitably re-examined, with special attention to the needs 
of returning veterans. It is at this point that some veterans 
may express the opinion that they have done their turn and 
that they ought not to be expected to do much more. They 
have done much—more than it is possible to repay—but they 
have the same duty to maintain public service standards as 
other employees. Good induction philosophy can impress 
this upon every employee. 

Counseling. In large offices, or in large centers, special 
counseling service may be provided. Employee counseling 
is a relative newcomer which seems to have a useful place 
in personnel work. It is justified, if anywhere, in dealing 
with the personal problems of veterans. Well done, it may 
relieve supervisors and personnel officers of many bother- 
some cases, although they are, of course, among the best 
counselors—in principle. 

Training. This is the most favorable moment in our his- 
tory to secure formal authorization for in-service training 
programs. Congress has failed, as yet, to clear up uncer- 
tainties as to training authority. The case for in-service 
training programs, properly related to work on hand or to 
be done, designed to convert soldiers into effective civilian 
employees, is impregnable. Authority to train civil service 
employees should be an integral part of every veterans’ 


- preference law. The authority to train would, of course, be 


effective for all employees under appropriate conditions. 
The advantage of in-service training was never more clearly 
demonstrated than during the last three years when the loss 
due to lowered standards of available eligibles was balanced 
and recovered by training classes of many different kinds. 


STATE 


The “G. L. Bill of Rights” (Public Law 346), signed by 
the President on June 22 of this year, provides assistance 
to veterans whose education or training was interrupted by 
entry into military service. One may expect that many 
veterans, particularly those of younger years, will avail 
themselves of this opportunity. 

Many colleges and universities now have well-established 
courses for public service training. For example, veterans 
may take courses in political science, economics, public 
law, and public administration as the foundation for subse- 
quent civil service examinations. Whether any steps need 
to be taken to reconsider the content of these courses to 
increase their number, or to call them to the attention of 
returning veterans, is a subject deserving consideration. 

Problem Cases. Finally, it is clear-that the means of deal- 
ing with difficult personal cases, once in the service, should 
he put into good order. Some problem cases are unavoidable 
in any large organization, veterans and non-veterans each 
contributing their due quota. Machinery for dealing with 
such cases in their earliest stages, intelligently and wisely, 
is of great importance. The valuable contributions which 
counselors and psychiatrists can make in the adjustment of 
problem cases have been noted. Here, also, fellow employees 
can often be useful in the informal patterns of human ad- 
justment that are so vital to the individual and the group. 

In the handling of grievances, conciliation boards, jointly 
representing management and workers, are useful. Where 
the necessity for serious discipline arises, the procedure 
should be such as to ensure a full hearing of the employee, 
veteran or non-veteran, leaving unhampered the final re- 
sponsibility of the head of the organization. It will be 
neither pleasant nor easy to discharge a veteran, and the 
discharging authority will wish to have a defensible record 
on which to stand, a record which can be guaranteed only 
by formal procedures. 

In short, by taking every advantage of the present situa- 
tion through positive recruitment, careful placement, im- 
proved induction processes, expanded counseling services, 
integrated in-service training programs, and through care 
in discipline, we may well reap a rich harvest from among 
returning veterans, while holding open the democratic door 
of competition to others. 


Pusiic RELATIONS ASPECTS 


Dealing with veterans who seek government jobs after 
the war is bound to create many ticklish problems, no mat- 
ter how well intentioned civil service commissions and ap- 
pointing officers may be. Little trouble will arise from the 
great mass of well qualified veterans who will be readily 
able to secure appointments. There will, however, be veter- 
ans who are clearly unqualified for jobs for which they have 
applied, who will not be ready to admit either their lack 
of qualification or the reasonableness of the standard set 
for the job. Many will return to civil life badly upset by 
military experience. Some will fail of appointment on ac- 
count of technical matters which are a necessary part of the 
system but which will seem to disappointed veterans not 
much better than a booby trap. Veterans will be represented 
on these occasions by able and persistent advocates in their 
respective veterans’ organizations, if not by Congressmen 
and state legislators. They will have.a prima facie case in 
their favor in public opinion, which may ‘easily find expres- 
sion in the local press. It will be easy for civil service com- 
missions to drift into, or to be forced into, an embarrassing 
public relations situation. 


Some protection can be built up against the handicaps of 


3For a survey of legislation regarding education for veterans, 
see the article entitled “Educational Facilities and Opportunities 
for the Returning Veteran” (page 469). 
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misunderstanding and ignorance. First and foremost, the 
local veterans’ representatives should be cultivated. They 
should know the policy and procedure for dealing with 
preference cases. They should understand the intention of 
the personnel office to deal with every case according to rule 
but also with a sympathetic desire to help place veterans 
according to the prevailing system. They should be given 
full opportunity to discuss cases and to represent their 
clients. Agreement cannot be reached on every case, of 
course; but mutual confidence can nevertheless be main 
tained. 


as 15,000,000, and the probable size of the total public 
service of the country as about 3,400,000 (excluding the 
educational system), it seems likely that veterans’ prefer- 
ence, on something like the present basis, assuming gsyb- 
stantially full industrial employment, will not absorb ajj 
available positions. A definite policy on veterans’ preference 
is needed in every jurisdiction. A national policy statement 
worked out by a representative group would certainly be 
helpful in achieving this goal. Such a policy should not 
close the doors to non-veteran employment, should main- 
tain entrance standards, and should concentrate preference 


Second, the policy of veterans’ placement should be fully on original appointment. The administration of preference This 
disclosed to everyone concerned—to the veterans, to the legislation should be designed to give veterans full recog- lation | 
newspapers, to citizen associations, to labor unions, to nition according to the prevailing rules, and should be dj- 1944. 
private employers, and others. Talks before civic associa- rected toward capitalizing as fully as possible on the great the ma. 
tions and personal contacts with editors and reporters, labor human resources which the veterans collectively possess, TIL 
leaders, and persons in public life can be helpful. Civil service commissions and government agencies can Claims 

Third, the record in every individual case should be com- take advantage of the flood of returning veterans by_posi- hospita 
plete, should be reduced to writing and, it is perhaps need- tive recruitment, greater care in placement, closer atten- approp: 
less to add, should fully justify the action taken, whether in tion to induction, provision of counseling services, develop- tion; ( 
favor of or against a veteran. The record should be open ment of in-service training programs; and systematic at- tration 
to inspection by any properly interested party. tention to problem cases. The public relations aspect of ment ; | 

Fourth, periodic reports of the volume of veteran place- veterans’ preference will be more important than ever be- dischar 
ment are useful in building up good public relations, and fore and requires positive and special attention. Drift at titled < 
in any event should be a part of the office records, along this point may mean many local disasters. prosthe 
with statistical analyses showing the essential facts about We do not need to despair about the public service of plish th 
the veterans’ share in government jobs. the future—at least at this writing. Veterans’ preference salegue 

Other devices will readily occur to those who are on the in many different forms will certainly be an unescapable interest 
firing line. I need say no more than to emphasize the deli- part of the merit system for well over another quarter- charge. 
cate nature of the problem, to suggest that the “public re- century of liquidation of the consequences of this war. Tit 
lations” burden of proof will be on personnel offices, not These veterans, however, include every talent and quality ty days 
on the veteran, and to propose that a wholesome foundation which the public service needs. It is our business, as legis- ble tor 
for good public relations be established before the trouble- lators, educators, and civil service officials, to put a due fresher 
some cases are on the docket. measure of these talents to work for government. If we regular 
é are successful, the public service will not suffer as these can be 
SUMMARY young Americans now in uniform pick up again their life delayed 

Estimating the number of veterans at the end of 1946 careers. trance 

within 

RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING THE SUBSTANCE OF sto 
| VETERANS’ PREFERENCE POLICIES Tit 
| A report submitted to the Executive Council of the Civil Service Assembly of the of loan 
| United States and Canada by the Committee on Veteran Employment Policies. or purc 
1. Veterans’ preference policies that may be adopted points added to his earned rating, no veteran should be | le 
should recognize the democratic principle of open com-_ entitled to be placed automatically at the top of the | aa | 


|| petition for public employment on the basis of merit and 
fitness, and should not by their terms or operations serve 


eligible list unless his augmented rating places him there. | 
7. The amount of preference credit to be given to 


accorda 
guaran 


|| to exclude unduly the rising generation from its rightful non-disabled veterans should be not more than § credit cel in 
| opportunity for public employment. points on the basis of 100, and the amount of preference ceed $2 
| 2. The term “veteran” should be understood to mean credit given to disabled veterans should be not more than aitend 
a person who has been a member of the armed forces 10 credit points on the same basis. rere 
| during the period of actual hostilities. 8. The right of a veteran to additional point prefer- | yey 
! 3. Veteran preference policies should include the main- ence for disability should be based on the findings of the ffl in | 
| tenance of proper minimum qualifications and stand- United States Veterans’ Administration, and should be || approve 
ards for entrance to the public service. accorded only to those veterans who have at least a 10 | the Adi 
4. Veterans should be required to obtain a passing per cent compensable disability rating. The disability | or disay 
| mark in competitive tests before being entitled to prefer- should be compensable at the time of the veterans’ appli- applied 
|| ence consideration. cation for preference. Titu 
| 5. Preference should be confined to examinations for 9. Preference for veterans should be limited to a dares i 
| entrance into the service, and should not be applied to _ period of five years after the war, or five years after dis- ing and 
| promotions within the service. charge or release from war service, whichever date is purpose 


6. Preference should take the form of credit points 
added to the earned examination rating, and the veter- 


later. 
10. Retention in the service in the case of reduction 


Board t 
ploymer 


| an’s standing on the eligible list should be determined on in force or abolition of positions for lack of work or | of polix 
|| the basis of such augmented rating. While the disabled funds should continue to be based solely on ability prop- | Employ 
| veteran may appropriately be given an added margin of — erly to perform the duties of the position, and on rela- | securin: 
|| preference in the form of a greater number of credit _ tive length of efficient service. | state of 
| he an h 
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RECENT FEDERAL LEGISLATION AFFECTING 
VETERANS OF WORLD WAR II 


THE G. I. BILL 


Service MEN’s READJUSTMENT Act oF 1944 
(Public Law 346) 


This law, by far the most comprehensive veterans’ legis- 
lation yet passed, was signed by the President on June 22, 
1944. The following title-by-title summary briefly digests 
the major provisions of the act: 

I—Hospitalization and Medical Treatment and 
Claims Procedure. Provision is made for: (1) adequate 
hospital facilities for care and treatment of veterans and an 
appropriation of $500 million for needed hospital construc- 
tion; (2) adequate organization of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration to administer veterans’ benefits, except as to employ- 
ment; (3) the right to have explained to the veteran before 
discharge all rights and benefits to which he may be en- 
titled and an opportunity to file a claim; (4) adequate 
prosthetic appliances and the necessary training to accom- 
plish the greatest possible benefit in their use; (5) adequate 
safeguards against forced statements against the veterans’ 
interest; (6) the right of review in cases of irregular dis- 
charge. 

Tite I11—Education. Any veteran who has served nine- 
ty days or more and who was honorably discharged is eligi- 
ble for one of the following types of education: (1) a re- 
fresher or retraining course, not to exceed one year; (2) 
regular educational training, not to exceed four years, if it 
can be shown that the veteran’s education was impeded, 
delayed, interrupted, or interfered with by reason of his en- 
trance into the service. Such courses may be initiated 
within two years after discharge or the termination of 
hostilities, whichever is the later, but no training will be 
afforded beyond seven years after the termination of the 
present war. 

Titte [1]—Loans. This title provides for the guarantee 
of loans made to veterans for the purpose of constructing 
or purchasing a home; acquiring land, buildings, livestock, 
equipment, machinery, or implements to be used in farming 
operations ; or acquiring a business property. The Adminis- 
trator of Veterans Affairs will guarantee such loans in 
accordance with the following provisions: (1) The amount 
guaranteed shall not exceed 50 per cent of the total loan, 
and in no event shall the aggregate amount guaranteed ex 
ceed $2,000.00. (2) Interest for the first year on the guar- 
anteed part of the loan will be paid for the veteran by the 
Administrator. Such loans shall bear an interest rate of 
not to exceed 4 per cent per year and shall be payable in 
full in not more than twenty years. (3) All loans must be 
approved, and the act sets up broad standards to govern 
the Administrator in his decisions with respect to approval 
or disapproval. In general, they are the same as would be 
applied by any lending institution. 

Titte IV—Employment. Under this title Congress de- 
clares its intent that there shall be an effective job-counsel- 
ing and placement service for veterans. To carry out this 
purpose, there is created a Veterans Placement Service 
Board to co-operate with and assist the United States Em- 
ployment Service. The board shall determine all matters 
of policy relating to the administration of the Veterans 
Employment Service of the USES. To aid veterans in 
securing employment, the act directs the assignment to each 
state of a veterans’ employment representative, who must 
he an honorably discharged war veteran. 


Titte V—Readjustment Allowances. Readjustment al- 
lowances will be paid to unemployed former members of 
the armed forces by means of a national plan in accordance 
with rules and regulations issued by the Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs. Payments under this plan began in Sep- 
tember, 1944. 

To be eligible for allowances, a veteran must have been 
in active service not less than ninety days (except in the 
case of a service-connected disability) and must have 
received a discharge other than dishonorable; he must 
be residing in the United States at the time he makes 
claim for an allowance; he must have registered with a 
public employment office; and he must be available for 
suitable work. 

The allowance will be a flat amount—$20.00 per week if 
totally unemployed; if partially employed, the amount 
earned (in excess of $3.00 per week) will be deducted from 
the flat allowance of $20.00. No additional allowance will 
be given for dependents. Maximum duration of benefits is 
fifty-two weeks in the two-year period following discharge. 
For each month of active service, a veteran will be entitled 
to four weeks of allowances, but the qualifying ninety- 
days’ service will entitle a veteran to at least twenty-four 
weeks of allowances. Self-employed veterans will be 
eligible to receive benefits in case net earnings fall below 
$100.00 per month. 


MUSTERING-OUT Pay 
(Public Law 225) 


This law, signed February 3, 1944, provides mustering- 
out pay of $100.00 for service of less than sixty days, 
$200.00 for more than sixty days’ service in this country, 
and $300.00 for service of more than sixty days if the 
veteran served outside the borders of the United States. 


VETERANS PREFERENCE AcT oF 1944 
(Public Law 359) 


This act, signed June 27, 1944, gives honorably dis- 
charged veterans, their widows, and the wives of disabled 
veterans preference in employment for which federal funds 
are disbursed. The act consolidates statutes, executive 
orders, and regulations concerning veterans’ preference in 
federal employment and, in addition, provides for certain 
preferences not accorded veterans under prior law. It de- 
fines the various groups to whom preference is to be 
granted, and provides that ex-service men whose only serv- 
ice was performed during peacetime will not in the future 
be entitled to preference. 

Incorporated in the law is a ten-point preference for 
service-connected disabled veterans and a five-point prefer- 
ence for non-disabled veterans taking competitive civil 
service examinations. Competition for the positions of 
guards, elevator operators, messengers, and custodians shall 
be restricted to veterans as long as veteran applicants are 
available. Until the expiration of five years following the 
end of the war, the President is authorized to add other 
positions to the restricted list. Where experience is an ele- 
ment of job qualification, the Civil Service Commission 
will be required to give credit for all valuable experience 
regardless of whether compensation was received for the 
services performed in obtaining the experience. Preference 
eligibles are exempted from provisions of law prohibiting 
employment in government service of more than two mem- 
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bers of a family. Absolute preference shall not apply in the 
cases of professional and scientific positions for which the 
entrance salary is over $3,000.00 per annum, but disabled 
veterans shall be granted ten points in addition to their 
earned ratings in such instances. Procedure is prescribed 
for the retention of preferred veterans in case of reduction 
in personnel in an agency, and special preferences to veter- 
ans are provided in the form of prior notice before they are 
discharged or their compensation is reduced. 


War MOoBILIZATION AND RECONVERSION oF 1944 
(Public Law 458) 


This law, signed on October 3, 1944, contains no special 
benefits for veterans, but the title relating to retraining and 
re-employment (Title III) contains the following signifi- 
cant provisions: (1) “The same person may serve as Re- 
training and Re-employment Administrator and as Adminis- 
trator of Veterans Affairs.” This means that Brigadier 
General Hines may continue to serve in both capacities, as 
he has been doing under Executive Order 9427 of lebruary 
24, 1944. In this case, the co-ordination of all veteran re- 
training, re-employment, vocational education, and voca- 
tional rehabilitation activities would be under the general 
supervision of a person familiar with the needs and prob- 
lems of returning veterans. (2) If someone other than the 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs should be appointed as 
Retraining and Re-employment Administrator, it is then 
provided that the Veterans Administration and the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans Affairs shall not be subject to the 
supervision and control of the Retraining and Re-employ- 
ment Administration. This provision was inserted to avoid 
the placing of authority with respect to the retraining and 
re-employment of veterans in any agency other than the 
Veterans Administration. 


SurpLus Property Act or 1944 
(Public Law 457) 


This measure was signed on October 3 also and Contains 
the following provisions relating to veterans: (1) The Syr. 
plus Property Board is directed to prescribe regulations 
to execute the several objectives of the act, one of which 
is as follows: “To afford returning veterans an opportunity 
to establish themselves as proprietors of agricultural, bysj- 
ness, and professional enterprises.” (2) With respect to 
surplus real property suitable for agricultural, residential, 
or small business purposes, veterans are to he granted 
preference in the purchase of such property over nop. 
veterans (except as otherwise provided in the case of 
former owners and tenants). The board is directed to give 
reasonable notice and sufficient time for veterans to exer- 
cise their right, and any veteran may apply for the pur- 
chase of any or all units offered for sale. Although no out- 
and-out price preference is given to veterans, the act states 
that sales shall be upon “such terms as the Board may pre- 
scribe.” A veteran may exercise his preference right with 
respect to only one purchase. In case a veteran dies before 
exercising his preference right, his wife and children, jn 
that order, succeed to the preference right. 


VETERANS’ PENSIONS 
(Public Law 312 and Public Law 313) 


These measures, signed May 27, 1944, provide veterans 
of World War II with pension rights previously applied 
only to veterans of World War I and their dependents, 
Service-connected disability pensions were increased by 15 
per cent, resulting in payments for total disability at the 
rate of $115.00 per month instead of $100.00 per month, 
with proportionate increases for partial disabilities. Non- 
service-connected disability pensions were also increased, 


Fort Sheridan Separation Center | 


HE SEPARATION CENTER at Fort Sheridan, Illinois, 

was one of the first five organizations of its type to 

be established in the United States. The initial sepa- 
ration center was set up at Fort Dix, New Jersey, in lebru- 
ary, 1944, and Fort Sheridan’s center was activated July 
24, 1944, along with similar units at Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas; Fort MacPherson, Georgia; and Presidio of Mon- 
terey, California. 

From July 24 to October 15, 1944, Fort Sheridan handled 
officers, soldiers, and WACs who entered the Army from 
the following fifteen states: Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Kentucky, 
and Kansas. At present there are eighteen such centers. 

On October 15, the geographical scope of the Fort Sheri- 
dan separation center was narrowed. Men from Michigan, 
came to Fort Sheridan for discharge, while WWACs from 
Wisconsin, and Illinois (the Sixth Service Command) 
the fifteen states still were handled by the unit. 


Types or DiscHarGes HANDLED 


The separation center handles all types of discharges 
and releases for officers and enlisted men and women ex- 
cept medical discharges, which are issued by general army 
hospitals. 

The separation center does not decide what type of dis- 
charge a man shall receive. This has been determined be- 
fore the man is sent here. It simply acts as the central 
processing agency after it has been decided that a person 


shall be separated from the Army. 

Types of releases other than discharges which are handled 
by the unit include release of men to the Enlisted -Reserve 
Corps, and placing of officers on inactive status. An officer 
does not receive a discharge. He is “reverted to inactive 
status.” 

The complete process of separating an individual from 
the service takes less than forty-eight hours, unless the 
man is retained for medical attention or his records are 


incomplete. 


The commanding officer of the separation center is 
Colonel Eldon M. Stenjem, Milwaukee, Wiscconsin. As a 
civilian, Colonel Stenjem was employed by the Veterans 
\dministration in Woods, Wisconsin, and consequently is 
familiar with many of the problems confronting the men 
heing separated. 

There is nothing new about separation. It has been going 
on since the early days of Selective Service. The separation 
center, which has been described as “‘a reception center in 
reverse,” is housed in buildings formerly used by the re- 
cruit reception center. There has been no new construc- 
tion outside of remodelling of the buildings. 


STEPS IN PROCESSING 


Processing begins as soon as the man enters Fort Sheri- 
dan. He turns his records over to clerks at a central receiv- 
ing building, and a truck or bus takes him to the quarters 
where he will live during his short stay. 

While records are being set up for processing, all clothes 
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clothes 


except those which the man As entitled to keep by army 
regulations are taken away from him. He is allowed to 
keep the following items: one barracks bag; two shirts, one 
of which may be woolen; one belt; one coat; one overcoat, 
if needed ; one pair of pants, cotton or woolen; one pair of 
shoes; two suits of underwear ; a pair of gloves ; handker- 
chiefs, socks, neckties ; and toilet articles, including towels. 
If the man’s clothes are considered too dirty for him to 
wear home he is issued clean clothes. 

Men arriving between 10:00 a.m. and 3:00 P.M. are 
placed on a roster to start their processing at 7:30 A.M. 
the following day. Men arriving between 3:00 P.M. and 
10:00 a.M. start their processing at 12:30 p.m. The roster 
includes the man’s name, rank, and serial number, as well as 
the type of discharge he is to receive. 

In addition to the supply section, there are four other 
sections which the separatee must go through. They are, in 
order, the medical section, the counseling section, the dis- 
charge section, and the finance section. 


Tue MepicaAL SECTION 


Each man receives a thorough physical examination 
which takes about two hours. The examination starts from 
scratch and, to insure completeness, none of the man’s 
previous medical records are used. As far as possible, 
specialists examine the man in each particular phase of the 
examination, which covers not only the man’s military his- 
tory, but goes into his civilian history as well. If there is 
anything wrong with the separatee which can be corrected, 
such as dental work or hernia, he is given the choice of 
staying at Fort Sheridan until this is remedied. If he 
doesn’t want to take the time, he can waive this service 
and take his discharge immediately. 

Care is taken to discover whether the man has any physi- 
cal disabilities, and the smallest complaint is investigated 
carefully before the man completes his test. The latest 
medical equipment is available for the examination, and a 
staff of medical officers, each well qualified in a specialized 
field, handles the details of the examination. 

WACs, as well as officers, are sent through the physical 
examination separately. Blood samples on all separatees 
are sent to the United States Public Health Service daily. 

If the man has a venereal disease, he is not released 
until the disease is treated until it is no longer communica- 
tive. Copies of his syphilis register and his serology report 
are sent to the United States Public Health Service, and 
are then transmitted to the local health authorities in the 
man’s home town for follow-up. The man is also given a 
card which he can take either to his own doctor or to 
local health services for further treatment and periodic 
check-ups. 


THE COUNSELING SECTION 


Here a complete record of the man’s previous civilian 
and military employment history is made, and the man is 
given information about employment opportunities. He also 
receives information concerning conversion of his army 
insurance and about benefits provided for him by the 
Veterans Administration, the United States Employment 
Service, and under the so-called “G. I. Bill of Rights.” 

Before the actual interview is begun, separatees are 
given a fifteen-minute orientation talk which explains 
briefly what they are entitled to. 

Enlisted men are interviewed by enlisted men, and offi- 
cers by officers. All interviewers are experienced personnel 
consultants and some have attended special five-week courses 
in counseling technique at Fort Dix. The rest have worked 
either as recruit or reassignment classification specialists. 
The interview takes about half an hour. A copy of the 


man’s employment history is given to him for use in ci- 
vilian life. If the separatee wishes to take advantage of the 
United States Employment Service, he is referred to a 
United States Employment Service representative in the 
section, who advises him as to labor conditions in various 
parts of the country, and his chance for obtaining the job 
he wants at the time he is being discharged. A representa- 
tive of the Veterans Administration is also on hand to give 
advice regarding Veterans Administration benefits. 

In some instances a separatee has been able to obtain 
a civilian job on the basis of army training or employ- 
ment. For example, a soldier who was a hospital orderly 
was easily able to obtain a job in that field, and a gas sta- 
tion attendant who took an army course in Diesel mechanics 
was placed on a civilian job as a Diesel mechanic. 


INSURANCE 


Insurance may be converted to twenty-payment life, 
thirty-payment life, or straight life. There is no cash value 
to army insurance, but after participating in the army in- 
surance program for a year or more, the soldier can 
convert to one of these types of policies. If the man is 
discharged before he has taken army insurance for one year, 
he may continue to pay at the regular army rate as a ci- 
vilian until the year is up. If he chooses, he can continue 
his army insurance as a civilian for five years after date 
of issue. 


Tue DIscHARGE SECTION 


Here final records are made up. The separation center 
handles three types of releases for enlisted men. They are 
the “white discharge,” the “blue discharge,” and the trans- 
fer to the Enlisted Reserve Corps. The “white discharge” is 
given to men honorably discharged for physical reasons, 
dependency, minority, convenience of the government, and 
inability to learn. “Blue discharges” are given for fraudu- 
lent enlistment, desertion, and inability to make a moral 
adjustment to army life. If the man is to receive a “blue 
discharge,” he is issued about thirty dollars’ worth of ci- 
vilian clothes, because regulations prohibit him from wear- 
ing the army uniform. 


Tue FINANCE SECTION 


After the discharge or release papers are made up, the 
man is returned to his quarters, where a final check of 
his clothing is made and where he turns in bedding. After 
this check is made, the man is taken to the finance section, 
where he receives what army pay he has coming to him, 
the first installment of his mustering-out pay, and travel 
allowances. 


TRAVEL ALLOWANCES 


Every individual being released from the army, except 
one being discharged for desertion, receives travel pay 
or a ticket home, which is given to those being discharged 
for minority reasons. 

The rate of travel pay is five cents a mile, and under 
existing furlough rates, a man can travel for a cent and a 
half a mile. Travel pay covers the distance from the point 
of separation to the draft board from which the man en- 
tered the army originally. 

Depending upon the circumstances under which a person 
is released, mustering-out pay ranges from none at all up 
to $300.00. 

If a man or woman owes any money to the Army, it 
cannot be deducted from his travel or mustering-out pay. 

Immediately upon receiving his final pay, the separatee 
is loaded into a bus which takes him outside the gates to 
the railroad station, where he is free to go home. 
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AROUND THE STATES 


State Legislatures Extend Benefits 
to War Veterans 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION and rehabilitation commissions 
were set up, educational privileges extended, financial as- 
sistance provided, and relief from certain kinds of taxes 
granted by legislatures of Kentucky, Michigan, New Jersey, 
New York, Rhode Island, and Virginia this year. 

Michigan and New York set up commissions to deal 
with various problems relating to the rehabilitation of vet- 
erans. The Michigan legislature created an Office of Vet- 
erans Affairs to afford veterans “advice, direction and as- 
sistance through co-ordination of programs and services in 
fields of education, health, vocational guidance and place- 
ment, mental care and economic security.” In addition, a 
special Veterans Advisory Committee of eight members— 
four veterans of the present war—will assist and advise the 
governor with respect to problems affecting veterans. In 
New York, the legislature set up a temporary commission to 
deal with veterans’ problems, and appropriated $100,000 for 
use of the commission, which was directed to establish a 
veterans’ service agency to acquaint returning service men 
and their families with the benefits to which they are en- 
titled. 

In the way of financial assistance, New Jersey established 
a Veterans Loan Authority, with an original capitalization 
of $1 million, to guarantee bank loans made to certain war 
veterans who desire to establish or re-establish themselves 
in small businesses or professions; Michigan created a $5 
million veterans’ reserve fund to provide hospitalization, 
medical treatment, education, and such emergency care and 
assistance as may be necessary during the war period for 
returning service men; Rhode Island authorized cities and 
towns to appropriate and raise money to assist families and 
dependents of members of the armed forces, and appropri- 
ated money for hospitalization of wives and children of men 
in the armed forces below the grade of commissioned 
officers who are unable to pay for such hospital care: 
and Virginia appropriated $65,000 to assist in the rehabili- 
tation of returning veterans. 

Educational privileges were extended this year by Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, New York, and Virginia. Under 1944 
Kentucky legislation, veterans of this war are entitled to 
free scholarships in any state institution of higher learn- 
ing they choose, for periods necessary to complete selected 
courses of study, the scholarships including tuition, fees, 
rent, fuel, and light, but not board; however, the act shall 
not apply to veterans for whom the federal government 
provides educational benefits. New York created 1,200 
scholarships for returning veterans, each scholarship carry- 
ing a maximum yearly stipend of $350.00 for not more 
than four years. A fund of $420,000 was appropriated for 
the purpose. The Michigan and Virginia legislation pro- 
vided educational opportunities for children of service men 
killed in action or who die from other causes during the 
war. 

Kentucky and Michigan provided certain tax exemptions ; 
Kentucky exempting from classification as a “taxable trans- 
fer” soldier allotments, death compensation, or other bene- 
fits by the federal government to surviving spouse or heirs 
of persons serving in the armed forces in time of war; and 
Michigan extending the homestead exemption of $2,000 to 


veterans of this war. Kentucky also exempted from poll 
taxes veterans who serve at least ninety days in the present 
war and who were residents of the state at the time of jp- 
duction. 


Ohio’s Plan for Assisting Veterans 
Under Way 


Tue War DepartMeEnNtT and the federal Office of Reem- 
ployment and Retraining have agreed to use Ohio as a |ab- 
oratory for developing local, decentralized co-ordination of 
agencies to help discharged veterans before proceeding 
further with previous plans to turn this problem over to 
the Personal Affairs Division of the Army. 

Efforts of the State Civilian Defense Office, which js 
organizing the program, are centering on cities and coun- 
ties with inadequate facilities for helping service men. How- 
ever, Cleveland’s plan already is working. 

The Cleveland Committee on Returning Servicemen, 
which was set up to guarantee that public and private agen- 
cies aid veterans properly, conforms to the state plan for 
city action. The Cleveland committee, headed by the city’s 
welfare director, includes representatives of every veterans’ 
organization, social agency, and federal and local govern- 
ment division which will carry on the actual work of help- 
ing veterans. 


Massachusetts Employs Field Men 


on Veterans’ Problems 


MASSACHUSETTS’ STATE Committee on Veterans Rehabili- 
tation and Re-employment has set up a field staff of four 
men to assist local veterans’ information services in de- 
veloping aid programs for returning service men. At present 
the field workers are visiting 221 communities in the state 
where veterans’ committees are in operation. 

The four field men are assigned to various sections of 
the state on a county basis, so each will meet with com- 
mittees faced with similar conditions governed by the geo- 
graphical and industrial nature of the regions. 

An increasing volume of requests from local veterans’ 
information centers for help in aiding veterans led to or- 


. ganization of the field service by the state committee. 


Wisconsin Board Functioning 


ESTABLISHED IN JuLy, 1943, the Veterans Recognition 
Board is functioning under Wisconsin statutes in the inter 
est of veterans of World War II only. 

The board co-ordinates the activities of all state agencies 
relating to the hospitalization, medical treatment, employ- 
ment, training, and educational or vocational rehabilita- 
tion of honorably discharged veterans. It maintains con- 
tacts with county service officers and local agencies, the 
American Red Cross, and veterans’ organizations concerned 
with the welfare of veterans, and co-operates with federal 
agencies in securing for Wisconsin veterans all benefits to 
which they may be entitled. The board may provide treat- 
ment for any physical or mental disease or injury which is 
traceable to the military service of any service men and 
women in active duty at any time since 1940 and honorably 
discharged, and may extend to such veterans or their de- 
pendents temporary emergency aid or relief. 
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